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gle Copies, 6 Conte 


For Higher Grades and 
Junior High Schools. 

N ideal textbook of United States history for boys and girls 

of the 7th, 8th, and 9th school years should embody the 


following charactenistics: 


(1) It should present well-chosen facts with special regard 
to their relative importance. 


(2) It should convey a definite i impression of this country’s 
development. 


(3) It should establish a fair-minded understanding of 
other nations and peoples. 


(4) It should stir the imagination and impress the memory. 
(5) It should inculcate a broad-minded patriotism. 


Such a history is HART’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES which has just been published. 
It is written in a delightfully clear and vivid style, and is illustrated with 
sixteen full-page pictures in color and with many line cuts and half 
tones. Each chapter is followed by an excellent summary and by 


| questions and essay topics. [he author is Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard University. The book has 539 pages. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN. 


The final, official figures of the 
subscriptions to the Third Liberty 
Loan cannot be announced until 
the deferred payment sales are all 
in and tabulated. But, without 
reckoning these, the total already 
mounts up to more than $4,000,000,- 
000, instead of the $3,000,000,000 
which were calléd for. Experience 
with the two-.earlier loans justified 
the expectation that the fears 
freely expressed in the last week of 
the campaign that the loan would 
not be wholly subscribed would 
prove not to be well founded, but 
the fears had their use in stimulat- 
ing subscriptions; and the net re- 
sult must be gratifying to all pa- 
triotic Americans, as showing that 
all parts of the country and all 
classes of people are standing be- 
hind the government in the great 
war for liberty and democracy. 
It is the more gratifying because 
the number of individual subscrib- 
ers was more than 17,000,000, a pro- 
digious total, far in excess of the 
earlier loans. 


THE “SPY” BILL. 


After weeks of discussion in both 
Houses of Congress, the so-called 
sedition or “spy” bill has_ been 
finally enacted. The vote in the 
House was practically unanimous, 
only Representative London, So- 
cialist, of New York, voting 
against it, and two representatives, 
Lundeen of Minnesota and Church 
of California, answering “present’ 
when their names were called. The 
bill is a drastic one, and makes it 
possible to impose penalties up to 
twenty years’ imprisonment and a 
fine of $10,000 upon persons found 
guilty of uttering or printing dis- 
loyal, profane, scurrilous, con- 
temptuous or abusive language 
about the United States or the 
government or the form of govern- 
ment, or the flag, and for those 
convicted of favoring Germany or 
her allies in the present war. 
Americans have always been jeal- 
ous of the rights of free speech; 
but new conditions call for new 
remedies, and there can be no doubt 
that some such legislation as this 
is needed to check sedition. If the 
large powers which the bill conveys 
are used with restraint and modera- 
tion, no one will suffer unjustly be- 
cause of it. 


ANOTHER LAMENTABLE 
FAILURE. 


An inquiry made by the House 
Military Affairs Committee has 
brought to light another lamentable 
failure—this time in the manufac- 
ture of heavy ordnance. The Colt’s 
Arms Company, it appears, is un- 
der contract to deliver about 3,000 
heavy Browning machine guns by 
June 1; but, up to the present time, 
Brigadier General Tracy T. Dickson 
of the army ordnance department 
stated to the committee, not a sin- 
gle gun has been delivered. Light 
Browning automatics are being 
made by five factories, and rifle 
production is reported to be up to 
the standard; but our soldiers in 
France are still absolutely depend- 
ent for heavy ordnance upon our 


British and French allies. The ord- 
nance department of the army, ac- 
cording to General Dickson, is “at 
a loss to understand” the failure of 
the contractors to deliver within the 
scheduled time; and it proposes to 
investigate the matter. Certainly, 
it cannot be investigated too soon. 


SPEEDING UP ON SHIPS. 


With so many disappointments in 
the matter of war preparations, it 
is encouraging to find that ship- 
building is being speeded up to such 
an extent that thé week ending 
May 5 witnessed the launching 
in American yards of ten steel ships 
of 57,695 tons, and six wooden 
ships of 21,500 tons. Twelve steel 
ships of 80,180 tons were delivered 
to the shipping board complete in 
the same period. Two of them 
were tankers of 10,475 tons each. 
If this rate of production could be 
Maintained for a year, it would 
amount to 4,500,000 tons for that 
period. That, probably, would be 
too much to expect; but the pres- 
ent outlook is certainly much 
brighter than it was two months 
ago. The shipbuilding problem is a 
serious one in Great Britain as well 
as in the United States. It has 
been complicated there, as at one 
stage it was here, by labor disputes; 
and also by some conflicts of man- 
power claims between the army and 
the shipyards. 


A CHEERING ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Secretary Baker’s definite an- 
nouncement that there are more 
than 500,000 men in the American 
expeditionary force sent to France 
is highly encouraging. Naturally, 
he refrains from details as to the 
composition of this force, but he 
states that the forecast which he 
made to the Senate committee in 
January that early this year 500,- 
000 American troops -would be 
despatched to France “has been 
passed.” It is added that this force 
of more than 500,000 Americans 
now in. France, including com- 
batants and non-combatants, has 
been safely convoyed by the Ameri- 
can navy without the loss of a sin- 
gle convoy or even of a single life, 
under such convoy. The only trans- 
port carrying troops from this 
country so far lost was the British 
vessel Tuscania, which was not un- 
der American naval convoy. In 
view of the activity of the sub- 
marines, this is a surprising record, 
and one which may well hearten 
Americans. 


A SERIOUS CRISIS: 


The’ publication of General 
Maurice’s astounding charges 
against the British Prime Minister 
brought about the most serious 
crisis which Lloyd George has had 
to face in all of his stormy career 
at the head of the British Govern- 
ment. It is no new thing for Lloyd 
George to be attacked; life would 
be a dull thing to him without it, 
and he developed  surpris- 
ing ability in confounding his ac- 
cusers. But General Maurice’s high 
military position, and the explicit- 
ness of his charges that the British 


-Ministers had made definite false 


Statements, to the injury of the 
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morale of the troops and the weak- 
ening of public confidence, made 
this’ crisis exceptionally acute. To 
the political crisis thus produced is 
added the grave question of mili- 
tary discipline, for the publication 
of stich charges as those contained 
in General Maurice’s letter is a vio- 
lation of all military precedents. 


LLOYD GEORGE VINDICATED. 


The outcome of these charges 
was the vindication of the Prime 
Minister by the rejection by the 
House of Commons of Mr. As- 
quith’s motion of inquiry by a vote 
of 293 to 106. This vote followed a 
speech by Lloyd George in which 
he completely refuted General 
Maurice’s charges, showing, among 
other things, that the information 
of which General Maurice com- 
plained as jnaccurate and mislead- 
ing came from General Maurice’s 
own department, and also that when 
General Maurice spoke of himself 
as if he had been present at the 
Versailles conference when certain 
action was taken, he was, in fact, 
not present at the conference, but 
only in the city. Altogether, there 
seems to have been no justification 
for General Maurice’s extraordi- 
nary charges and it is difficult to 
explain his conduct in making 
them. The position of Lloyd George 
and his Cabinet is strengthened 
rather than weakened by the inci- 
dent. This is a matter for con- 
gtatulation; for, whatever Lloyd 
George’s faults may be, it would 
have been a calamity if there had 
been an overturn of the British 
Government at this critical time. 


BOASTING OF BRUTALITY. 


The most astonishing instance of 
German propaganda yet brought to 
light is the extensive circulation 
in Spain of circulars reciting the 
amount of booty which the Ger- 
mans have seized in France and 
Belgium, the churches and cathe- 
drals which they have damaged or 
destroyed, and the money which 
they have extorted from the help- 
less populations. The circulars are 
printed in Spanish, and are circu- 
lated through German agents, with 
the avowed purpose of showing 
neutral nations how dangerous a 
thing it is to come in conflict with 
Germany. The details are most 
minute, extending even to the num- 
ber of watches, the amount of un- 
derwear and embroideries, the num- 
ber of women’s handkerchiefs and 
parasols and umbrellas and _ silver 
spoons seized by the invaders, and 
the money indemnities imposed on 
individuals and cities, to a_ total 
amount of more than _ 120,000,000 
pesetas. The circular boasts that 
the Germans have destroyed four 
cathedrals and twenty-seven 
churches and have rendered eight 
cathedrals and thirty-four churches 
unserviceable, and throws the 
responsibility for these ravages 
upon Cardinal Mercier and other 
priests “who did their utmost to 
stir the priests against the good- 
hearted German soldiers.” What- 
ever effect the circulars may have 
in terrorizing the Spaniards, they 
certainly will not deepen the affec- 
tion of the world at large for the 
Germans. 
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THE NEW HISTORY 


We have now a new perspective in history. In our text-books, 
. however, a great part of the space is still given to moss-grown topics | 
that have lost their significahce and their relationship to the America 
of today, while the more vital topics of surpassing interest are treated 
_ meagerly and grudgingly. In no other subject are new text-books so 
much needed, 


History the American People 


By CHARLES A. BEARD and WILLIAM C, BAGLEY 
(Published May 1, 1918) 


| Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that 
_ presents the real history of the American people—the story of the plain 
_ people, not of politicians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures 
of the great westward movement, the Industrial Revolution, the inva- 
sion of European immigrants, and the swelling tide of democracy in 
industry and government—the really great movements in American 
history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clearly. 


DEMOCRATIC PEDAGOGY 


Just as the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, 
and the main currents in American history are traced without the usual 
digression and confusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly 
at the building of intelligent citizenship. The day of Prussian “goose- 
step” pedagogy is passing. The boys and girls must be taught to 
know the relation of the past to our present problems, to realize that 
democracy is a growth, and to think about the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real 
thinking is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the 
first time is furnished. 


cA Text-book That Sets a New Standard 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCICO DALLAS 
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| Just Published 


THE GOOSE QUILL 


A Third-Grade Language Book 


By Louise Roprnson 
First Assistant in Charge, Louisa M. Alcott 
School, Boston 


Pre-eminent in this new text is the element of 
interest. The author knows just what will appeal 
to eight-year-old pupils. 


Variety is another attractive feature. Nearly 


every lesson contains a new type of work. 


Drill in spoken English predominates. The 
necessity of thinking before speaking or writing is 
consistently emphasized. Think, talk, write is the 
underlying process. 


Special attention is given to the correction ot 
errors of grammar and pronunciation. Enlarge- 
ment of the vocabulary is secured by enlarging the 
pupil’s experience and interests. 


Arranged by months, beginning with September 
and progressing through the school year. 


Pupils’ edition, 240 pages 
Teacher's edition, with notes, lists, etc., 272 pages 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


Fig. 6. The great ‘outdoor world is practically fre: from germs. 
Reduced illustration from Ritchie's Primer of Sanitation. 


VER a million copies of this book have been sold, and there is no 
other school book like it. Every child needs to study it. It is a 
text-book and not a health ‘ reader ’* The history of education 

shows no single instance of an important subject being successfully 


| taught where the pupils were not given text-books, with material 


definitely organized, for them to /earn. Professor Bagley says that the 
doctrine of incidental learning has done more damage than any other 


| doctrine in American schools. S$ °me things must be learned. This book 


gives them. Now in universal use. Price 56 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-H idson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


MODERN ARITHMETIC 


cA NEW SERIES BY 
BRUCE M. WATSON and CHARLES E. WHITE 


This series makes available for every school the best methods 


and material for the study of Modern Arithmetic. 


comparison with respect to 


It challenges 


1. Thoroughness in Fundamentals. 
2. Choice of Applications. 
. Simplification of Processes. 

Problems from Real Life. 


3 
A. 
5- Continuity of Plan. 
6 


. Recognition of Differences in Ability of Children. 


MODERN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. . . 
MODERN INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC . . 
MODERN ARITHMETIC FOR UPPER GRADES 


. vViiit252 pages. Ready 
vit+252 pages. Ready 
Ready in May 


D. C. HEATH @ CO, Publishers 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


WHAT THE WAR MEANS TO EDUCATION 


[Convocation Address, George Washington University, 1918, by James Phinney Munroe.] 


The old world passed out of existence in that 
tragic August of four years ago. The world in 
which young men and women will play their 
part is one as different fromy that into which I 
entered as mine differed from that of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

We live in the midst of paradox. We are see- 
ing, on the one hand, such national expenditure 
as five years ago was declared impossible. On 
the other hand, we are experiencing an absorp- 
tion in economies and a cheerfulness in depriva- 
tions of which we believed ourselves incapable. 
We are witnessing preparations for the taking 
of human life on a scale which it was asserted 
this people would never countenance or bring 
themselves to pay for. On the other hand we 
are developing such an interest in the safe- 
guarding of human life as seemed beyond the 
powers of this happy-go-lucky people. We are 
going through the greatest proportional deple- 
tion of our schools and colleges since the Civil 
War; yet never before has the public interest in 
and concern for education been so acute as now, 

The education of my boyhood time, owing to 
tradition, inertia and a general ignorance as to 
what education means, was largely one of waste. 
We wasted well-intentioned effort upon perfectly 
fruitless things. We wasted the time of child 
and youth upon work that meant as little to us 
as it did to them. We shrank from “wasting” 
money in experimentation, but delighted in 
spending ten times as much upon traditional 
teaching the very source of whose tradition had 
for generations been forgotten. 

We have been asking ourselves why we should 
protect our vegetable, and not our human 
growths; why we should have elaborate laws for 
the preservation of hogs, and none for the preser- 
vation of boys and girls. And some of us 
have even dared to question the sacredness of 
our educational traditions and to wonder if it 
were really ordained of Heaven that the child 
should be fitted to the educational process rather 
than that the educational process should be fitted 
to the child. 

The first lesson that education itself must learn 
is that it is a serious business. Most current 
education cannot presume to call itself either 
serious or businesslike; for it leaves four-fifths 
of its task to be performed haphazard, on the 
streets and in by-ways; because it still regards 
the child as a mechanism to be fitted into its 
stereotyped machinery, not as a human intellect 


and soul to be individually developed; because it 
sublimely ignores all the experience and teach- 
ing of other businesses; because, while spending 
a great proportion of the national revenue, it 
feels no obligation to render any specific returns 
for those expenditures, and makes no study of 
the efficiency of the output of its vast and costly 
mechanism. 

The war will almost have been worth while if, 
through the lessons it will teach, our complex 
educational systems come to realize that they 
must make themselves really efficient, by using 
their plants to capacity ; by supervising the whole 
training of the child, in school and out. 

More than this, education in the United States 
after the war will utilize, to a degree far beyond 
present experience, numerous aids and forces 
outside the school. The home is much more in- 
terested in educating the child than is the 
school; yet at scarcely a single point do these 
chief elements in the upbringing of the boy and 
girl come into co-operation or even into contact. 
The community has everything at stake in this 
matter of education, yet, except through a school 
board or an occasional interested citizen, the 
community is as remote from the inside of the 
schoolhouse as it is from the steppes of Tur- 
kestan. Associated with all those human activi- 
ties are thousands of men and women, not only 
competent, but eager to share effectively in the 
work of the schools. Yet they and the school 
and college faculties are as far apart as the an- 
tipodes. In every city are huge collections, libra-* 
ries and other fountains of knowledge which are 
being used only by a few institutions. Those 
citizens, those industries, those vast storehouses 
of knowledge should be made part and parcel of 
the educational system, and we should regard 
as clearly defrauded that child who, as a part 
of his elementary education, that youth who, 
as a part of his secondary and college training, 
that student who, as a part of his professional 
preparation, has not had every opportunity to 
get the use of some or all of these almost un- 
touched sources of true learning. The term “so- 
cial education” is still a strange one to most of 
us; but in it lies the whole economic, intellectual 
and moral future of this country. 

By the cataclysm of this great war, the forces 
of industrial and social life, the intellectual ac- 
tivities, and, above all, the spiritual emotions of 
human society have been stirred to their utter- 
most limits. Before, we skated on the surfaces 
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of things; now we are looking into their illimit- 
able depths. Before, we regarded industry as 
a means for making money; now we perceive it 
to be one of the essential formatives of human 
society. Before, we looked upon human beings 
as automata, and their education as a sort of 
hocus-pocus with little relation to mental or 
spiritual life ; now we know that every individual 
is precious and that his personality and its right 
development are essential elements in the 
Divine scheme. Out of this welter of battle and 
preparation for battle is to come to all the 
world, and especially to this new part of it, teem- 
ing with wealth of body and mind and soul, wide- 
spread self-searchings and profound self-revela- 
tions. From those will be born, in the proximate 
generations, such poets, such artists, such men 
of science, such philosophers, such great intel- 
lectual and moral leaders, as will make this ma- 
terially great country of ours enduringly great. 
For the vast stores of grains and minerals, the 
wealth of cities, the labor and the striving of 
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mankind exist, not for the heaping up of gold 
and the creating of things and more things; they 
exist as the rich source and fruitful menstruum 
out of which, in each succeeding generation, 
emerge a few master minds, a few discoverers, 
a few real poets, a few high spiritual leaders, 
who, by their work, their inspiration, and their 
compelling example, raise their generation one 
step higher in the great, continuous uplift of the 
world. And I confidently believe that the time 
will come, after the hurts and sorrows of this 
great war have been in some measure healed, 
when we in the United States will, to use Lin- 
coln’s fine phrase, “solemnly rejoice” that by this 
cataclysm we were shaken to our very founda- 
tions and that out of those deep and catastrophic 
national emotions were born the supreme men 
and women who, I am certain, will issue, directly 
or indirectly, from this world-wide conflict, and 
who will make this beloved nation ot ours not 
only the leader, but also the great exemplar of 
mankind. 


PERSONALITY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND—(III.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


INDUSTRIAL WONDERLAND 


Southern New England has been granted 
more than a quarter of a million patents. 

The inventive pace has not  slackened, and 
last year 4,076 patents were granted to inven- 
tors in Southern New England, or one-tenth of 
all in the United States; more than to Wyom- 
‘ing, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Delaware, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Virginia, and have 203- patents left over. 
Old England unwittingly gave New England 
her vital industrial, inventive personality. 

Not until 1845 was it lawful for anyone to 
export from Great Britain any “tool or utensil 
used in working up or finishing cotton or linen, 
woolen or silk manufactures, or of any other 
tool or utensil which now is, or at any time or 
times hereafter may be, used in working, finish- 
ing or completing of the iron or steel manufac- 
tures of this Kingdom,” under a penalty of for- 
feiture of such tools or utensils, a fine of $1,000 
and imprisonment of twelve months. 

That the unfortunates outside of the kingdom 
should never be enlightened, they were for- 
bidden, under penalty of $2,500 and imprison- 
ment in the common jail for twelve months, 
“from seducing artificers and others employed 
in the manufactures to depart out of this king- 
dom; and if any artificer has promised or con- 
tracted to go into foreign parts to practice or 
teach his trade, such artificer may be obliged 
to give security, at the discretion of the Court, 
that he shall not go beyond the seas, and may 


be committed to prison until he give such se- 
curity.” 

This law was rigidly enforced for a long time 
after the close of the Revolutionary War, and 
not until it had become a dead letter was it re- 
pealed in 1845. Seventy-five years ago these 
were laws of Great Britain. 

It was such laws that made New Englanders 
inventors of machinery. When the United 
States constitution was adopted, and for several 
years thereafter, there was no machinery in the 
New World. Everything was done by hand. 
The ox-team was the only means of hauling 
loads. It was nearly a quarter of a century 
before there was an axe such as we know. The 
axe was like the meat-cleaver of today. The 
forests were cleared by a one-hand cleaver. It 
is less than ninety years since there was an axe 
or hatchet: made otherwise than by a_black- 
smith at his forge and anvil. It is less than 
eighty years since there was a_ machine that 
could make the eye of an axe or hatchet for a 
handle. 

The ground was prepared for plowing with a 
spade for many decades. It is not easy to con- 
ceive of a man preparing a field for corn by 
spading every acre of it. It was almost two 
centuries before land was plowed with anything 
other than a wooden plow. All harvesting was 
done by scythe and sickle. In the grist mills 
even the grinding wheels were long made of 
wood. All timber was hewn and clapboards and 


shingles were made by hand, and the nails of 
wrought iron were hammered into shape on the 
blacksmith’s anvil. 

All this made the New Englander very skilful 
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in the use of a few tools, and the blacksmiths 
were artists at forge and anvil, as well as ar- 
tisans. The New England machinist was born 
of skill in carpentry and blacksmithing. The 
4,076 patents granted to New England in 1916 
were due largely to the foolish laws of Great 
Britain for sixty years after the British sur- 
rendered at Yorktown. 

The first cotton mill in the United States was 
built in Pawtucket in 1790. All the machinery 
was made in that city without plan or model, 
and there was no machine that could shape cold 
iron. The blacksmith’s forge, hammer and an- 
vil were the only resources. 

Three years later they built a mill for wool- 
carding in Byfield, near Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts. Before this all wool was carded by 
a hand loom, and even this new machine was 
turned by hand at first, and all that it did was 
to prepare wool fibre for spinning yarn.. 

It was the making of this first crude cotton 
mill at Pawtucket and rude woolen mill at New- 
buryport that necessitated carpenters and black- 
smiths to invent all kinds of crude machinery. 
More than one hundred inventions were the 
ultimate fruit of the making of those two mills. 

We have long made pilgrimages to Concord 
and Lexington and Bunker Hill. and have 
gloried in verse the midnight ride of Paul Re- 
vere. Patriotism will not reach its height until 
there are pilgrimages to Pawtucket and New- 
buryport; until the poet has glorified the mid- 
night vigils of the carpenters and blacksmiths 


of the closing years of the eighteenth century. 

Most of the greatest inventions are of this 
section. Practically all of the inventions upon 
which the great industries rest are of New Eng- 
land origin, such as the textile industry, the 
boot and shoe industry, the leather industry, 
the paper industry, the brass and bronze indus- 
try, the machine and - foundry industries, the 
clock industry, the silverware industry, the jew- 
elry industry, the hardware industry, the felt 
hat and straw hat industry, the clothing in- 
dustry, the whip industry, and kindred indus- 
tries. Each of these lines of trade has beneath 
it literally hundreds of fundamental inventions. 

As the outgrowth of the British attempt to 
keep New England from making machinery, 
New England became the maker of much of the 
best machinery in the world, taking many worid 
prizes at the Paris Exposition. 

A quarter of a million inventions in Southern 
New England, which was the New England 
which Old England knew at the time Cornwallis 
surrendered, is a wonderful . testimony to the 
way the worm turned when England passed her 
repressive laws, to which she clung tenaciously 
until no Britisher would ask for their en- 
forcement, and then repealed them in 1845. 

More than one-third of the important indus- 
trial establishments of Southern New England 
are in some way involved in the making of ma- 
chinery, and there are no manufacturing in- 
terests that are not dependent upon the foun- 
dries and machine shops. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN WASHINGTON 


When one recalls the excitement created by 
the “survey” it is remarkable how quiet every- 
thing is, how happy everyone is, and how nearly 
nothing was really disturbed. 

Of course, all institutions are reduced in num- 
ber, but otherwise there has never been greater 
peace, and never as great a spirit of progress. 
Cheney with its wonderful equipment of build- 
ings, Ellensburg with its remarkable re-adjust- 
ment to modern needs, Bellingham with its 
spirit of social and civic service have got into 
the game more speedily than seemed possible, 
more speedily than could have been possible 
but for the spirit of progress that is in the air. 

President Suzzallo is so engrossed with lead- 
ership of the Council of Defence that he is less 
in evidence educationally than is natural for 
him. There are persistent rumors that he mav 
become a candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate, but we were unable to connect him per- 
sonally with the rumor. 

The friction among the students at the vigor- 
ous way in which he stood by one of the deans 
in the athletic games decision was not a per- 
manent irritation. 


President Holland of the Agricultural College 


is one of the most sought public speakers of 
the state. He is especially pronounced in his 
patriotism. 

Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state superin- 
tendent, has never been quite so universally 
recognized as the state leader as she is now. 
It has been decidedly her year with the institu- 
tions and with the people. 

It was a great tribute that was paid her at 
Atlantic City when she was selected for a place 
on the Joint Commission, and she was selected 
to be one of the leading spirits on the Commis- 
sion, as was evident in the three-day meeting 
of the Joint Commission in Washington, follow- 
ing the meeting at Atlantic City. 

The selection of Superintendent C. R. Frazier 


of Everett as state leader in the new war-voca- 


tional activities gives universal satisfaction per- 
sonally and professionally. He knows the state 
in every phase of its needs and has the confi- 
dence of all state officials, of both employers 
and employees, of all school people, and is a 
magnetic leader. 

The cities are all in unusually good condition. 
It has been a year with no administrative or 
public disturbance in any important city—quite 
the otherwise. 
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K. OF C. IMPRESSIONS OF THE ARMY 


BY DENIS A. MCCARTHY 


Knights of Columbus Committee on War Activities, Washington, D.C. 


In a recent issue of a camp paper published 
in the interest of the Y. M.C. A. appeared 
the following clever lines :— 

“A Presbyterian Elder 

From Up 

The State 

Came Into Camp 

The Other Day and 

He Wondered 

If His Reputation 

Would 

Be Hurt 

By Going to the 

Boxing Match 

At the K. C. Hall in 

The Evening. 

(Selah) 

When He 

Arrived 

He Discovered That 

He Was Seated in the Same 

Row With 

A Baptist deacon, two Methodist preachers, three Catho- 
lic priests, six Y. M. C. A. secretaries and a ladies’ 
quartette from one of the big city choirs.” 


This indicates better than much detail and de- 
scription the spirit that prevails among those 
of different denominations who are doing work 
for the soldiers at the camps. We are agree- 
ing to differ on religious matters, but we are 
not allowing our difference there to interfere 
with our work for the welfare of the boys, all 
Americans and all ours, who make up our 
present great army. 

And this also indicates that we are not tied 
down in our camp activities to cut and dried lec- 
tures, to “goody-goody” exhortations, to high- 
brow programs. We are recognizing that the 
man who gets up an interesting boxing match 
is functioning socially just as effectively as he 
who gets up an interesting lecture, and much 
more effectively than he who tries to put across 
—the idiom of the camp is catching—a lecture 
that is nothing but a warmed-over sermon. 

The boys are not in camps to be surfeited 
with lectures, no matter how good. A little of 
that sort of entertainment (if entertainment it 
can be called) goes a long way with the average 
soldier. 

The psychology of the camp is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the psychology of the Sunday 
school. The boys are up against the real thing 
in camp, and they want their sports and recre- 
ations to be the real thing, too; also, their re- 
ligion. Far be it from me to decry the Sundav 
school! I was once a Sunday school teacher 
and I valiie highly the lessons I received from 
the boys I was supposed to be teaching. These 
very lessons make me understand how foolish 
it would be to impose Sunday school standards 
upon the boys in camp. 

This is not to say that the soldiers should 
have a lower standard of morality than their 
brothers in civil life. No such thing. I believe 


in no double standards. But we must recognize 
the different circumstances, the different en- 
vironment, and plan accordingly. 

The chief reason why the Knights of Colum- 
bus took up war work was to bring to the 
Catholic boys in camp the consolations and in- 
spirations of their religion. The Y. M. C. A. 
was looking after most admirably the religious 
welfare of the Protestant boys, but there are 
things the Catholic church supplies to her chil- 
dren that no agency of another faith, no matter 
how well-intentioned, can offer. The American 
Catholic boy in the army is entitled to the best 
his church can give hims The K. of C. is the 
agent of the church in doing this work. 

There was no spirit of rivalry in this depar- 
ture of the K. of C. from the usual routine of a 
fraternal organization. They had no desire to 
take from the Y. M. C. A. any of the honor 
which by all right belongs to it for its service 
to the young men of the United States army. 

The Y. M. C. A. recognized this, and though 
it was of course the first in the field, it wel- 
comed the K. of C. to the camps, its secretaries 
gave their Catholic brethren every aid that lay 
in their power, and in cases where there was no 
K. of C. building the Y. M. C. A. men gave the 
use of the Y. M. C. A. building for the celebra- 
tion of the mass and other Catholic services. 


The K. of C. are now passing this good thing 
along by lending their buildings to their Jewish 
brethren in places where the Y. M. H. A. and 
the Jewish Welfare Board have no building for 
Jewish services, 

So much for the religious aspect of the work. 
There is no room for petty jealousy or the 
“pigmy spites of the village spires” in the camps 
where our boys are being welded together into 
a mighty weapon for the freedom of the world. 
Agreeing to differ on religious matters does 
not make us differ in agreeing that we must all 
co-operate for the good of the cause. . 


And the work is broadening us out in other 
ways. The skit I quote at the beginning of 
this article of mine shows this. Work in 
the camps is teaching some lessons in dealing 
with young men in the bulk which many of the 
churches, where young men are so few, have had 
little opportunity to learn before. Entertain- 
ments that are all right for the sewing society 
or the ‘ young ladies’ sodality are decidedly all 
wrong for the boys in camp. 

K. of C. representatives early learned that the 
boys demand entertainments with some human 
interest in them. They soon discovered that 


audiences at the camp would simply get up and 
walk out if they didn’t like what was being pre- 
sented on the stage. Men of considerable fame 
both in church and state have had this happen 
on them in more than one cantonment. 

The result is that the boxing bout or the 
wrestling match or the humorous sketch is pro- 
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vided quite frequently, and it is found to be 
much more popular than, and perhaps as in- 
structive as, the lecture on the Whichness of 
the When or the entertainment that is under- 
stood by the boys to be a sort of sugar-coating 
to the pill of sermonizing. You've got to be 
on the level with the soldiers. 

Every one who comes im contact with the 
boys in khaki or in blue learns to love them af- 
ter a very little while, and we all resent the 
alarmist reports that are sent out from time tow 
time about the low state of morals in the army. 
There are, of course, always some unworthy 
spirits in every camp, but on the whole the 
standard is as high there as among any group 
of young men in any secular occupation in the 
world. 

Let me close with a quotation from a letter 
recently received from a chaplain in France, 
Father Coakley, who was for years one of the 


best known and most active priests in the Pitts- 
burgh diocese. He writes :— 

“The character of the men is a_ revelation. 
Perhaps I should not say this, but I had heard 
so much from the inexperienced persons as to 
what to expect in the army that the realization 
is a grateful surprise. . . . I have found as high 
and as generous natures and as noble charac- 
ters (in the army) as I have ever found in my 
life. In quarters where one would least expect 
it one finds unsullied innocence, the sound mind 
in the sound body; men ‘keen, alert, fresh, ac- 
tive, intelligent, bubbling over with enthusiasm, 
working hard, and with no time for the sordid 
things of life.. I have heard less profanity, for 
instance, during the last week at this camp than 
I could hear any day on the streets of Pitts- 
burgh, which, to me, at least, proves that the 
fine flower of chivalry still blooms fair and 
lovely in the American army.” 


a 


NATIONAL ADVICE ON NEW YORK SUPERINTENDENCY 


The New York Tribune addressed two hundred 
school men outside of the city an inquiry as to who 
is the ablest and best fitted mau in the country for 
superintendent of the schools of the Metropolis. 
The Tribune also asked who are the best known of 
the eight New York associate superintendents: 
Andrew W. Edson, William L. Ettinger, Clarence 
E. Meleney, William McAndrew, Gustave Strau- 
benmuller, Edward B. Shallow, John L. Tildsley 
and John H. Walsh; also what makes them known. 
Of the two hundred addressed seventy replied. Of 
these. fifty-six were superintendents of city schools, 
six were state superintendents, one was a college 
professor and seven were editors of educational 
magazines. 

The choice of phrases and adjectives with which 
the miniature educational biographies were com- 
posed is a fine study, not only of the American 
schoolman’s vocabulary but of his optimism and 
good will. The number of persons who character- 
ized each of the men mentioned, the characteristics 
of each which ‘appealed to the respendents were 
merely summarized by the Tribuné editor. But for 
the professional readers of the Journal of Educa- 
tion we are giving here, through the courtesy of 
the Tribune, a hitherto unpublished complete de- 
tail of the replies, a composite picture of those vir- 
tues which seventy-two school people find realizable 
and realized in superintendents selected for fitness 
to guide the largest system of schools in the world. 


JouN H. FINLey, 
State Commissioner of Education, N. Y. 

A type above the ordinary detail-absorbed 
school officer. He would be recognized as a leader 
worthy of this great place. His ability is native; 
his experience, educational. His personality is de- 
lightful. He is a cultured gentleman who organ- 
izes and directs with enthusiasm. He has repu- 
tation. He is known. He.is best fitted because of 
his reputation. He has ability and standing. He is 
used to handling problems of New York size. A 
man of fine executive ability, high educational 
ideals, warm human sympathy and master in his 
profession. 


CHARLES E. CHADSEY, 
Superintendent, Detroit. 

He has made good in harder city jobs than any 
man in the Ufgited States. He would measure well 
up to demands. He is one of the best superin- 
tendents in the country. He has made a great suc- 
cess of the Detroit schools. He manages without 
friction. He is a business man, a thinker and not 
a politician. He has advanced through all grades 
of administration with success. He isa leader who 
knows the requirements of big cities and how to 
meet them. He put the Detroit schools, once 
notoriously full of politics, into the front rank. He 
has the training and personality needed for the 
New York superintendency. He has ability, train- 
ing, experience, sanity and success. He has an ex- 
cellent record, especially in Detroit. He has a well 
organized, scientifically tested system in which 
teachers are loyal and contented and patrons en- 
thusiastic and co-operative. He not only possesses 
most unusual powers as a corporate manager, but 
has all the fine qualities of a humanist with the 
technique of a genuine child-lover. Exceptionally 
sound in policies and intelligent in carrying them 
on. A ballot without comment. 

PROFESSOR CHARLES H. Jupp, 
University of Chicago. 

Because of his scholarship, detailed knowledge 
of the field of education, authority in that line and 
ability to make it clear to others. He is the keen- 
est and most scientific administrator in America. 

FRANK DYER, . 
Superintendent, Boston. 

Because he is well trained, rich in experience 
and has the reputation of being one of the most 
practical school men in the country. He made an 
enviable record in Cincinnati and likewise in Bos- 
ton. He is known by his work and by the confi- 
dence school men have in him. He has the power 
of leadership in a high degree—progressive, en- 
thusiastic.” 

ANDREW W. EDSON, 
Associate Superintendent, N. Y. 
He has experience and character that command 
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confidence. He is an author and a lecturer. He is 
safe and sane. He has no superior in professional 
ability and equipment. His writings arid addresses 
have made him favorably and widely known. He 
has been in demand as superintendent and as col- 
lege professor. He is most highly regarded for 
the work he has done in-conventions and summer 
schools. He has done able work for the State of 
Massachusetts and for the city of New York, Be- 
cause of his work in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. He is a practical supervisor of proved 
ability. He’s the good, conservative kind. His 
reputation is excellent. His long career in con- 
nection with New York schools has made him well 
known. He has cultivated a wide acquaintance, is 
no aristocrat, but honest, outspoken, able and firm. 
He has broad vision, sterling character, executive 
ability. He is a keen school man and acquainted 
with New York. Widely known as a lecturer on 
educational subjects. _ Why choose an outsider? 
Edson has the right spirit. He is a progressive 
without being too radical. He is not an advertiser. 
He combines professional skill with sound judg- 
ment. A contributor to educational magazines, a 
speaker at teachers’ conventions. His reputation 
as a careful organizer makes him known. A fine 
character, a master of elementary school problems, 
a good speaker. A ballot without comment. A 
ballot without comment. A ballot without com- 
ment. 

Joun H. WAtsuH, 

Associate Superintendent, N. Y. 

He has had long and successful experience in 
these schools and knows local conditions. He is 
well known because of his arithmetics. He is 
somewhat known through books. He wrote an 
arithmetic or a series of them. An author of text- 


books. He has a good reputation for steady, effi- 
cient, capable administration. <A. ballot without 
comment. 


C. N. KENDALL, 
State Comissioner, New Jersey. 

His thorough ability and training is supplemented 
by broad experience in different parts of the coun- 
try. Schools took first rank in the nation when put 
under his supervision. 

Joun L. TILDsLeEy, 
Associate Superintendent, New York. 

He has had the requisite training. A courageous 
administrator, a successful high school principal, 
thoroughly trained in social sciences. Solid, sub- 
stantial, thorough-going. 


JAMEs E. RUSSELL, 
Dean, Teachers College, N. Y. 
He would best meet the demands of the situation. 
He is solid, substantial and thorough-going. 
—— 
CLARENCE E. MELENEY, 
Associate Superintendent, N. Y. 
He made a record by organizing power and gen- 
eral ability. He once directed high schools. He is 
locally known. Known very favorably as a lec- 


turer. High personal integrity. 
PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 
National Commissioner of Education. 
He has the best training the country affords. He 
has diplomacy, sound judgment and wonderful per- 
sonality. He is in touch with the best in the world 
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and from it has achieved a notable breadth of 
training. 
Wittam McANDREw, 
Associate Superintendent, N. Y. 

Knows local conditions; a man of ideas, strong 
in initiative, in executive ability and with a record 
of success. Well known as author. Capable, en- 
ergetic, progressive. His broad and intimate ac- 
quaintance with school ¢onditions in Greater New 
York. His splendid administration of the Wash- 
ington Irving School. His nation-wide reputation 
as an educational leader. He stands for and repre- 
sents the best in educational theory and practice. 
He has exceptional imagination and vision, and 
would probably make good as an administrator. 
Knows schools, knows New York, understands 
men, can win his associates, knows that schools 
must be made a part of life. He is progressive, 
courageous and sane. His past record suggests 
him for this place. He is a progressive adminis- 
trator. He is a splendid school man. His report 
as division superintendent of Brooklyn is an edu- 
cational classic. His addresses before educational 


associations are full of unusual merit. He is 
known as author and administrator. His writings 
and speeches have made him well known. He is 


probably one of the closest thinkers in education, 
one of the most forceful writers and _ thinkers. 
Here is a man to admire and respect, a little the- 
oretical, but most progressive. He is well known 
for his success in secondary education. He is an all- 
round schoolman with a vision. He did unusual 
work in the Washington Irving High School which 
makes him well known. He is virile and has a 
punch that counts. Available, well known by those 
who hear and read up-to-date educational contribu- 
tions. He is a man of originality who does things. 
He is a brilliant thinker and a well known contribu- 
tor to the solution of educational problems. He ap- 
pears to be a good administrator. He has a keen 
eye for the weaknesses of modern education and 
offers remedies therefor. He is best fitted for the 
superintendency because of what he, has already 
done for New York and of the confidence school 
men have in him. He is the champion of modern 
education. He has an intimate acquaintance with 
New York conditions and is well qualified to out- 
line policies and to give reasons for the same. 
He knows focal conditions. His experience 
covers high and elementary schools. He is in the 
prime of physical vigor and is a live wire. He is 
original in his point of view, a forceful writer and 
speaker. He is the best known school man in New 
York and impresses the outside world as a strong 
man. For ability, brains, originality, training, ini- 
tiative, sanity and success. Because of his pleas- 
ing personality, good training and accurate scholar- 
ship. Because of his progressive character. Prob- 
ably he is too assertive for New York. He seems 
most progressive and is the best known for his ad- 
vanced ideas and sound doctrines. I have a slight 
knowledge of the nature of his faults. I suppose 
he must have some. His great work as principal, 
his pungent writings on education have given him 
a high place in the educational world. Because of 
his ability, progressiveness and courage. This man 
is first. Why need you go out of the city when you 
have such an educator? He is well and favorably 
known. His work is constructive with originality 
of view and expression. Brilliant, original and 
radical; would introduce useful innovations. A 
rather brilliant speaker, a radical. His high school 
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work and his record on the platform make him 
known. I don’t know him personally, but he looks 
pretty good for the place. He is one of the biggest 
educators of the times and through experience 
knows the New York schools. A strong executive. 
He interprets education in terms of service to be 
rendered. He brings it up to date and vitalizes it. 
He is inspiring. Forceful and brilliant. I do not 
know how well balanced for so large a proposition. 
He has definite ideas and defends them well. He 
is a live wire. Favorably known as a speaker. A 
man of the type that seldom is attracted to teaching 
but would make a success of anything. Better 
known than any of the New York superintendents. 
Strong personality and exceptional ability as an 
educator. 
ALBERT SHIELS, 
Superintendent, Los Angeles. 

Long service in New York schools, unusually 
well grounded in principles and philosophy of edu- 
cation; a remarkably capable and efficient educator. 
He knows the situation. He has gotten results. 

RANDALL J. CONDON, 
Superintendent, Cincinnati. 

Well balanced, steady, thorough and _ fearless. 
In Providence and Cincinnati he has cleaned up 
exceedingly difficult problems. He has tact, 
honesty, courage and unusual ability. An excep- 


tionally sound, brainy educational leader, an ex-. 


cellent speaker, fine personally, familiar with 
varied conditions. He has a broad conception of 
the needs of the times and ability to meet them 
through the schools. <A ballot without comment. 
FRANK E. SPAULDING, 
Superintendent, Cleveland. 

His ‘record marks him as the best. He is an or- 
ganizer of high ability, is progressive and‘ varied 
in experience. New York needs a man like him 
who is broad, progressive and not afraid. He is 
well trained, fearless, aggressive and not over- 
sensitive. He has had an ideal experience for such 
a task. He is one of the ablest school men in the 
country. 

GUSTAVE STRAUBENMULLER, 
Associate Superintendent, New York. 

He has a record as acting superintendent. Be- 
cause he is a good man. He is locally known. As 
acting superintendent he has become well known 
over the country. He is known because he has 
been acting superintendent. He is an organizer 
with good judgment and scholarship. A _ ballot 
without comment. A ballot without comment. 

Payson SMITH, 
State Commissioner, Massachusetts. 

He has vision, force, courage, tact and excellent 
judgment. He has had experience and training for 
big things. He is universally respected in educa- 
tional circles. 

Tuomas E. FINEGAN, 
Deputy State Commissioner, New York. 

He is a great executive. He knows school law, 
can handle men, has experience with large prob- 
lems and influence with the department at Albany. 
Pre-eminently an organizer and administrator. He 
wrote the law by which the New York schools 
must be governed. No other man has had the 


preparation for this particular position, 


Miro B. 
State Superintendent, Vermont. 

He has clear vision, deliberate and sound judg- 
ment, firmness, definite policy and is independent 
of political influence. 

HENRY SUZZALLO, 
President, University of Washington. 

He is a great executive, a wonderful organizer, a 
thorough scholar. He has depth and poise. 

ELLWwoop P. CUBBERLEY, 
Leland Stanford University. 

Aggressive, progressive, well balanced, an able 
organizer, broad-gauged, fearless, tactful and a 
good business man. 

E. O. 
Washington State College. 

Widely known because of his natural capacity 
and his preparation. 

—-+o——- 
GEORGE D. STRAYER, 

Teachers College, New York. 

He is already the dean of school administration 
by virtue of his contributions to modern school 
methods. He has splendid personality and unusual 
executive ability. He is well qualified by wide 
views of education in general. The best prepared 
and most progressive. His judgment, poise and his 
knowledge of school administration distinguish 
him. His is unusual and unquestionable equipment 
for the field of work in question. No one in the 
country is more fit. 

CaRLos M. COLE, 
Superintendent, Denver. 

Exceptional ability as an organizer; insight into 
school problems. He is fearless, aggressive and 
tactful. 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
Superintendent, Richmond, Va. 

Because of rare executive ability. 

HENry C. Morrison, 
State Commissioner, Connecticut. 

He is a man of action and fearless, a natural 
leader of enthusiastic men, a man of thought, a 
scholar with keen foresight and _ discriminating 
vision. He organized New Hampshire on the most 
progressive lines. He is full of ideas and knows 
how to put them in operation and can organize a 
working staff in short order. 


WILLIAM M. Davinson, 
Superintendent, Pittsburgh. 

He has successfully advanced every charge given 
him: Topeka, Washington, Pittsburgh. He has 
good common sense and is a real man. He is 
capable, genial, constructive, courageous. In the 
front rank, progressive, strong in organizing. Able 
with the gift of leadership, progressive and full of 
enthusiasm. A ballot without comment. 


Epwarp B. SHALLow, 
Associate Superintendent, New York. 

He has shown a steady advance based upon suc- 
cessful experience from the country school upward, 
A ballot without comment. A ballot without com- 
ment, 
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MaArtTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 
Governor, Pennsylvania. 

Because he is the most constructive, inspirational 
educational leader in the country. His record is 
conclusive proof. 


HENRY SNYDER, 
Superintendent, Jersey City. 
He has equipment, personality, experience. He 


knows New York and its needs. 


Joun H. FRANCIs, 
Superintendent, Columbus. 
Judge him by the splendid work of Los Angeles. 
He is practical, unrusted, devoted to the needs of 
today and tomorrow. 
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L, ETTINGER, 
Associate Superintendent, New York. 

Known for vocational work. Not free from per- 
sonal bias, but has had successful experience as an 
administrator. His reading books and vocational 
schools are widely known. He has worked out 
special plans of administration. He has become 
known through his plan of school organization. He 
is best known as an organizer. He is believed to 
be a good organizer and an educational expert. 
His plans for vocational training are well known. 
He is known as a vigorous organizer of practical 
courses in his schools. The author of the Ettinger 
system of school organization. He is known by his 
alternating plan. <A ballot without comment. A 
ballot without comment. A ballot without com- 
ment. A ballot without comment. 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE SALARIES, DUTIES, 
QUALIFICATIONS AND TITLES OF THE INSTRUCTORS IN 
THRE SEVERAL NORMAL SCHOOLS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS—(lll.) 


BY J. ASBURY PITMAN 


Principal, Salem Normal School 
and 


CHANNING E, SWEITZER 
Member of the Staff of the Supervisor of Administration* 
II. RULES AND REGULATIONS APPLYING TO 
THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR GROUP. 

The rules and regulations are copied in toto 
from the report as follows :— 

1. Definition of “Group.” 

Each vocation in which there are distinctive lines 
of work requiring specialized endeavor and con- 
taining logical grades of work for entrance and 
promotion is called a “group” for the purposes of 
classifying the employees of the state. The 
“group” is the basic unit for the plan for the 
standardization of the salaries, duties, qualifica- 
tions and titles of the employees. 

2. Definition of “Grade.” 

Each “group” is subdivided into “grades” on the 
basis of the relative importance and responsibility 
of the duties performed. The “normal instructor” 
group, for instance, contains five grades, the first 
being the “Assistant” and the fifth being the “Head 
Master.” 

3. Analysis of “Grade.” 

Each “grade” is defined in the specifications by :—- 

(1) Titles of positions. 

(2) Duties performed, expressed in terms of 
responsibility and relative importance, as 
compared with the duties in the other 
grades. 


*Channing E, Sweitzer, as a member of the staff of 
the Supervjsor of Administration, made the standardiza- 
tion study of the educational, institutional and “control 
the report. study 9 e Norma ools is a part o 
this report. 


(3) Qualifications for entrance. 

(4) Compensation expressed in terms of defi- 

nite salary rates. 

The salary rates are determined as adequate compensa- 
tion on the basis of duties performed. The specific rates 
in accordance with a general plan are fixed to present 
suitable and proper increments for increases for advance- 
ment which will be proportional to the principal salary 
rates. These are determined on the assumption that the 
advancement rates represent compensation for seniority 
in service and for services of extra merit and should be 
consistent with the calibre or grade of the services ren- 
dered. The salary rates are also determined to afford the 
greatest ease in accounting. These rates are given in the 
following table :— 

To summarize briefly, all rates below $1,200 will be in 
increments of $60 and the increases, subject to definite 
regulations, will be $60 annually. The rates are fixed as 
follows :— 

$600 $720 $840 $960 $1,080 $1,200 

$660 $780 $900 $1,020 $1,140 

Between $1,200 and $1,800 the increments will be $120 
and the rates are as follows :— 

$1,320 $1,440 $1,560 $1,680 $1,200 
Between $1,800 and $2,340 the increments will be $180 
and the rates are as follows :— 
$1,980 $2,160 $2,340 

Between $2,340 and $3,300 the increments will be $246 

and the rates are as follows :— 
$2,580 $2,820 $3,060 $3,300 

Over $3,300 the increments will be $300 and the rates 
are as foilows :— 

$3,600 $3,900 $4,200 $4,500 $4200 $5,100 

These arbitrary limits are for the purpose of establish- 
ing the figures and do not correspond with grade limits. 


(5) Requirements for advancement and pro- 
motion. 


The terms of “advancement” and “promotion” as used 
in these specifications are not synonymous; each has a 
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distinct meaning. “Advancement” is considered to meait 
an increase from one salary rate to another salary rate 
within a grade and does not necessarily involve a change 
of duties. “Promotion” is considered to mean an increase 
in salary from one grade to a higher grade and involves 
a change of duties to larger responsibilities. It is con- 
templated that employees, unless otherwise specified, shall 
enter a grade at the lowest salary rate and that advance- 
ments which may occur at regular periods will be deter- 
mined upon their merits in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the administrative officials. Jt is not to be 
assumed that increases shall be automatic. They shall be 
dependent upon evidence of efficient service approved by 
the Commissioner of Education and the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

“Promotion” as indicated involves a change of duties 
and can only be secured where vacancies occur in a higher 
grade or where new positions of importance are created 
opening direct lines for promotion. It is assumed that 
promotion from grade to grade can be secured only after 
a sufficient length of service in the lower grades or upon 
experience warranting the advance. 


4. Estimates for Personal Service. 


Estimates for personal service for (1) regular em- 
ployees, and (2) temporary employees, (two separate 
schedules) shall be submitted to the control agency not 
later than October 1 of each year. These estimates shall 
contain titles, length of service within the present grade, 
amount of last increase, present salary rate, and the 
amount requested for an advancement or promotion. 

The control agency shall then review these estimates in 
accordance with its authority and submit its approval or 
disapproval to the Governor and Council in regard to 
each item. In reviewing the estimates the control agency 
shall make certain that the titles of positions conform to 
the standard titles and the salary rates are within the 
salary range in the respective grades. 

5. Entrance to a grade at a higher rate than 
that prescribed. 

The salary rate at entrance to a grade shall begin at 
the lowest rate specified within the salary range unless the 
economic conditions are such that it is impossible for the 
Board of Education to obtain employees at the lowest 
salary rate in the grade. In this case other salary rates 
within the range may be temporarily considered the en- 
trance salary rate, subject to the approval of the con- 
trol agency. This should be allowed only when such evi- 
dence as the following is presented :— 

(1) Number of refusals of properly qualified em- 
ployees to enter the service at the salary rates then in 
existence and the reasons therefor; 

(2) Number of persons appointed to positions in the 
grade within the previous year, and the salary attached to 
these positions ; 

(3) The number of withdrawals from the State ser- 
vice within the grade and the reasons therefor; 

(4) Experience elsewhere with reference to employ- 
ments similar to those classified in the grade; 

(5) Dates on which the more recent employees in the 
grade entered the service, with their present rate. 


6. Change of Salary Range, Titles, Qualifica- 
tions and Duties. 

A salary range may be changed only with the 
approval of the Governor and Council after it has 
been demonstrated to be.unfair and inadequate. 
Evidence to support any change in the salary range 
shall be obtained from the following :— 

(1) Interpretation of the records of the Board of 
Education denoting refusals to enter the State service at 
the specified rates; 
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3) Frequent withdrawals from positions in the spe- 
cific grade to which the salary range applies; : 

(3) Comparison with salaries paid similar employ- 
ments elsewhere; 

(4) An analysis of the economic conditions to show 
change in the cost of living where such an analysis is a 
factor in the change of the salary range. 

Titles, qualifications and the description of duties in the 
respective range may be changed from time to time in or- 
der to meet changing conditions by the Control Agency. 
In making the changes, however, the Control Agency shall 
not create new grades which will be in any way inconsis- 
tent with the grades established for promotional purposes. 


%. Salaries in the case of Emergency Appoint- 
ments. — 


In the case of an emergency the Governor and Council 
may change the entrance salary rate without securing the 
necessary information, inasmuch as the time factor may 


be so urgent that action is ab 
solutely necessary for the 
good of the service. 


8. Keeping of Records of Personal Service. 

The Control Agency shall maintain files in its depart- 
ment containing State Service and Work Record Cards 
for each employee. These cards shall contain the follow- 
ing information regarding each employee :— 

(a) Title; 


(b) Occupation or experience prior to entrance into 
the service; 


(c) Department, bureau and division in which duties 
are performed; 

(d) Immediate superior; 

(e) Brief description of Scope of Duties and Respon- 
sibilities ; 

(f) A record of the history in the State service, in- 
cluding facts in regard to entrance; changes in titles; 
transfers; advancement; promotion; changes in duties; 


salary rates; retirement; re-instatement; separation from 
the service; 


(g) Miscellaneous facts. 

These cards shall be kept in triplicate so that each card 
shall be filed by :— 

(1) Organization unit, within the department, 

(2) By group in accordance with the standard classi- 
fication, 

(3) Alphabetically, by name. 

This information shall provide a continuing record and 
shall be open at all times to any employee or State official. 


The Specific Rules and Regulations applying to 
the “Normal Instructor Group” are as follows :— 


1. Meaning of full time service. 


The rates regularly given in the specifications in the 
next installment will be on the full time basis, which 
means not less than forty weeks of five whole school days 
each per year. For part time service, which may consist 
of less than forty weeks of five whole school days each 
per year, special salary rates will be given in the specifi- 
cations. Nothing in the specifications shall be interpreted 
to imply that employees in any of the grades of the “Nor- 
mal Instructor Group” may not be called on for extra 
incidental, related or emergency service without going 
beyond the definition and salary range. 

2. Maintenance and other allowances. 

Compensations for the several positions included in 
these specifications will not include maintenance or other 
allowances of any sort. Whenever maintenance is re- 
ceived, consisting of meals, lodging, laundry or other 
allowances of any sort in total or in part, an accurate 
appraisal shall be made by the State Auditor which shall 
represent a fair valuation and the State shall be reim- 


Coatinued on page 519. 
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America First! 


United in the Service of Our Country. 
A NEW UNITED STATES 

United States histories for schools are to be 
rewritten. The United States is an entirely 
different institution from what it was four years 
ago. It was not our entering the World send 
in April, 1917, that changed us. The mg 
change which transformed us as a nation De- 
gan when Germany revealed her preparation 
for this World War, Germany’s preparation for 
and launching of this war were merely incidents 
in the developments which are raising the cur- 
tain upon an entirely new order of the world, 
a change which is making over every govern- 
ment, even civilization and Christianity. 

Nothing needs the same intense overhauling 
in the elementary curriculum as does the teach- 
ing of American history. The World War 
necessitates putting a muffler on the causes of 
the Revolutionary War and of the Civil War, 
and all accounts of the Ku Klux Klan, the mis- 
takes of Grant’s presidential administration and 
the blunders of the reconstruction years. In a 
word, school history has no excuse for looking 
backward, except to give wisdom in looking 
orward. 
Every school history of the United States—- 
other school histories more—has magnified 


wars, causes of wars, battles and the heroes of 
battles. This has always been demanded. Even 
the politics of America after the Civil War kept 
warriors at the front! Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
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Arthur, Harrison, McKinley—all but one man 
who occupied the Presidential chair from the 
war term for thirty-four years—were prominent 
Civil War officers. Until now no adequate 
prominence has been given to any phase of. 
history except wars and battles, soldiers and 
sailors. 

Strange as it may seem, in the midst of this 
World War the demand is inexorable that all 
wars shall have the soft pedal. Indian wars, 
the Revolutionary War, the Civil War must be 
reduced to lowest terms. Fighting is never 
more to be the heroic factor in the world’s 
progress or in a nation’s development, and the 
histories must recognize this fact. 

So far as we know, no United States History 
has swept the field for half a century. There 
have been arithmetics, readers, geographies, 
grammars, spellers that have been supreme, but 
never a United States History. 

A ton of coal with possible power, light, heat 
and electricity in its keeping is worth more to 
the world in 1918 than 1,000 tons of petrified 
wood. History is to be judged by its present 
civic, industrial, commercial and social vitality, 

Now there is sure to be a class of Histories 
of the United States that will meet the demand 
of the new age, the age of social evolution. The 
day’ of the survival of the “fightest” is gone, 
and with it has gone the magnifying of the force 
of might. The conquest of the explorer, the 
discoverer, the civilian, the inventor, the manu- 
facturer, the trader will be enthroned. This en- 
tire supersedence of war spirit in the affairs of 
men will eliminate the industrial and commer- 
cial wars. Labor will have justice without fight- 
ing for it. 

Nothing has signified so much civically in the 
textbook world as will the United States His- 
tory of the future. 

-0-@-0-@-0- 
“HENRY AND ME” 

The greatest achievement of any state is the 
development of eminent personalities. 

The greatest achievement of such achieve- 
ments is to develop such personalities without 
animosities. As a rule, two commanding per- 
sonalities are evolved through antagonisms. 

Today no state in the Union has two as com- 
pelling personalities as has Kansas. William 
Allen White of Emporia and Henry J. Allen 
of Wichita are clearly in the lead in popular 
favor. One is the editor of the Emporia Ga- 
zette, the other of the Wichita Beacon. One 
has succeeded, as has no one else west of the 
Mississippi, as a writer of national attractive- 
ness and power, the other as a notable political 
orator and after-dinner speaker, second only to 
Nebraska’s platform star. 

Mr. White’s literary recognition is more 
national than is Mr. Allen’s oratorical mastery, 
while Mr. Allen has the stronger hold of the 
state politically. But the two always work in 
harness. 


They are the most charming admiration so- 


*“The Martial Adventures of Henry and Me.” By William Allen 


White. Ulustrated by Tony Sarg. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth, Price, $1.50. 
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ciety we know. It has always seemed a tragedy 
that the Bull-Moosers died so untimely a death, 
because that famous convention of 1912 magni- 
fied the oratorical gifts of Henry J. Allen, and 
the campaign the literary talent of William 
Allen White most delightfully. But they have 
carried Kansas with them in their masterly re- 
treat, and Mr. Allen will, apparently, be the 
next governor of Kansas, virtually unopposed. 

“Henry and Me,” the brilliant story of these 
two men in a visit to France in the autumn of 
1917, written by Mr. White, is sure to be the 
most brilliant, wholesome, truthful, entertaining 
account of the situation “over there” that has 
been written, or that is likely to be written. 

From the day that the Kansas cities gave 
them their send-off to the day when they 
landed from the deck of the New York in New 
York, these men, born the same year, these 
lovers of many years—the one starting in life 
as a book agent and the other in handling a 
job press—lived the same life, were on the same 
mission, played the same awkward game in 
court circles, ducked to escape the same bombs 
and shrapnel; and the 340 pages give a 
graphic picture of the war, of trench life, 
camp life, life under fire, hospital life and city 
war life in Paris and London. 

America has no other two men to whom 
such a life together could mean what it meant 
to them. No others would see all sides of ex- 
periences as they would see them, and no 
other American pen could present the height 
of Americanism, the depth of Germanism, the 
tragedy of it all and the comedy on the side 
lines as patriotically, as humorously, as thrill- 
ingly and as humanely as has William Allen 
White in “Henry and Me.” 

Richard Harding Davis and Mark Twain are 
well interwoven in this matchless book of the 


World War. 


HONORABLE EIGHTEEN 
Eighteen American college professors of 


German birth have just signed a statement in 
which they say :— 

“We view with abhorrence and condemn 
without reservation the part which the German 
imperial government had in provoking or per- 
mitting the present world conflict; we disavow 
and disown the doctrine, subversive of inter- 
national security and future peace, that inter- 
national covenants may be set aside whenever 
it is to the interest of any nation to do so, and 
we condemn unqualifiedly as unworthy of the 
German nation the various acts of violence in 
disregard of such covenants. Finally, we ex- 
press our firm adherence to the political prin- 
ciples and ends for which the United States has 
entered the war, the vindication of international 
right, the self-determination of nations, the dis- 
crediting of militaristic and imperialistic and the 
substitution therefor of liberal and democratic 
ideals and principles of government, and we 
pledge our unalterable loyalty, our material 
support and our influence until these ends shall 
have been attained.” 


The statement was signed by R. Gerhard Al- 
brecht, Western Reserve University; H. C. G. 
Brandt, Hamilton College; Frederick Carl Eis- 
elen, Northwestern University; E. A. Fath, 
Redfield College; B. E. Fernow, University of 
Toronto; Laurence Fossler, University of Ne- 
braska; Otto Heller, Washington University.; 
Carl A. Krause, New York University; Ber- 
thold Laufer, Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory; Moritz Levi, University of Michigan; 
Ernest G. Lorenzen, Yale University; Max F; 
Meyer, University of Missouri; Otto Manthey- 
Zorn, Amherst College; Ismar J. Peritz, Syra- 
cuse University ; G. F. L. Raschen, University 
of Pittsburgh; E. J. Wilczynski, University of 
Chicago; E. C. Wilm, Boston University, and 
James H. Worman, University of Vermont. 

WAR FACTS* 

At this time every school must devote much 
time to war facts. There has been so much 
misinformation, so much ignorance as to facts 
about the war, and such humiliating answers by 
high school students, even, that the need of at- 
tractive, reliable, patriotic information such as 
is provided in “War Fact Tests” is keertly ap- 
preciated. 

This book is remarkably efficient in placing 
high spots about the war before teachers, pu- 
pils, parents, employers and lecturers. 

There are ten indisputable reasons why we 
are at war; our real peace aims; Home-Town 
War Facts; Home-State War Facts; Home- 
Country War Facts; World War Facts; After- 
the-War Needs, and Patriotic Information for 
Public Exercises. 

When an attractive book like this can be had 
for fifteen cents—a book with innumerable 
facts of the utmost importance—it is unpardon- 


able for any child above the fifth grade in any 
school not to have it. 


«War Fact Tests.” By William H. Allen, Director Institute for Pub 
lic Service, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book ° : 
Illustrated. 8¢ pages. Price, 15 cents. 


PASSAIC SALARY CAMPAIGN 
, Passaic, New Jersey, has had a most interest- 
ing presentation of reasons for advance in sal- 
aries. 

Eighty-three teachers with salaries of $800 or 
less averaged $40 more expense than salary. 
106 other teachers with less than $1,000 salary 
averaged from $8.27 to $27.38 expense above 
income. 

In all 250 teachers have expenses from $37 
to $55 above their income. Forty-five per cent. 
of teachers have one or more dependents to 
share the salary. 


Eighty-two per cent. have to aid members of 
the family. 

Eighty-nine per cent. of those renting houses 
or flats or rooms have had_ rents increased. 
Seventy-eight had an average increase of $37 
a year. 

Many teachers earned money outside of 
teaching in order to meet their expenses. Those 
reporting averaged $118.60. 

Forty-six per cent. of the teachers have been 
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studying to be fitted for some occupation othet 
than teaching. 
Fifty-nine per cent. have opportunities to 
earn more in some other occupation as soon as 
schools close. 
Seventy per cent. of the teachers are looking 
for better positions. 
Eighty per cent. report that they do not live 
as well as they should for highest efficiency. 
The teachers asked for $250 increase and re- 
ceived $150. 


DISCUSS PAPER CONSERVATION 


Representatives of more than seventy-five per 
cent. of the school textbook publishing business 
of the country were in conference recently at 
the offices of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion, with P. B. Noyes, the administration’s di- 
rector of conservation, and A. D. Shaw, chair- 
man of the commercial economy committee of 
the War Industries Board. Means of conserv- 
ing the paper supply were discussed. 

After the conference the publishers | an- 
nounced the appointment of a war service com- 
mittee, as follows: Charles Scribner, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; Louis M. Dillman, American 
Book Company; William Pulsifer, D. C. Heath 
& Co.; H. H. Hilton, Ginn & Co.; Edward W. 
Fielder, C. E. Merrill Company; George Fr. 
Brett, the Macmillan Company, and J. D. Phil- 
lips, Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Other publishers present were: C. G. Wells 
and M. R. Jowett, Jr., Ginn & Co.; J. F. Me- 
Cullough, D. Appleton & Co.; F. H. Blake, R. 
S. Foss, American Book Company; E. S. Mills, 
Longmans, Green & Co.; William Neisel, Funk 
& Wagnalls Co.; S. E. Norris, John Wiley & 
Sons; Edward N. Bristol, Henry Holt & Co.; 
Edward Lord, Charles Scribner’s Sons; E. B. 
Blackburn, Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., and 
Captain John M. Manly, University of Chicago 
Press. 


PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS 


There are eighteen per cent. more public 
playgrounds than a year ago, and fifty per cent. 
more money appropriated for school play- 
grounds. 

Nearly 9,000 men and women were employed 
directly last year in directing play at recreation 
centres throughout the country, while more 
than 750,000 boys and girls used the  play- 
grounds daily. More than 600 playgrounds 
were open and lighted at night, with an average 
daily attendance of more than 500,000 young 
people, and 700 school buildings were used for 
play after school hours, while during 1917 209 
public bathing beaches, 300 swimming pools 
and 400 public baths were operated during the 
year. Fifty cities specialized in brass bands, 
sixty in orchestras, 200 in community sings, 300 
in story-telling, 300 in folk dancing, 100 in 
pageants, 150 in tramping, 120 in wading, 100 
in skating, 60 in camping, 100 in amateur the- 
atricals, 80 in moving pictures, 100 in libraries, 
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40 in debating clubs, 50 in self-government, 100 
in lectures, 175 in gardening, 175 in industrial 
work, and 25 in junior police. 


a 


ARMY HIGH SPOTS 


Soldiers are much better protected than other 
citizens. These new barber regulations are pro- 
mulgated by the United States health service 
for inauguration in the sanitary zones about the 
army cantonments :— 

Every shop must have running hot and cold 
water. Razors must be dipped in a sterilizing 
solution after each stropping. Barbers must 
wear white coats. Barbers must wash _ their 
hands before working on a new customer. All 
newspapers and magazines must be destroyed 
every night. Barbers are prohibited from blow- 
ing hair away from a customer’s neck by the 
process of blowing from the mouth. Soldiers 
will be prohibited from patronizing shops that 
violate the regulations. 

Dr. William H. Allen makes a clear state- 
ment of club women’s work for the schools: 
Help increase women teachers’ salaries, per- 
suade the ablest high school girls to develop 
themselves for teaching, and help improve the 
pleasures of teaching. We have seen nothing 
as specific and illuminating as this regarding 
the women’s clubs’ service to the schools. 


_It is only a question of time—a very short 
time—before no alien enemy will be allowed to 
teach in any American school. It is a con- 
dition and not a theory. 


Any increase of less than $100 is no increase 
at all. It is merely a life-line to prevent sink- 
ing. It does not pull to the shore. 


All honor to Secretary Crabtree for an heroic 
effort to have the salaries of teachers in the 
District of Columbia raised. 


About half a million copies of A. N. Farmer's : 


“Food Problems” were sold in the first two 
months, 


The aim of the schools must be ability to do 


the right thing in the right way at the right 
time. 


National Education Association June 30 to 
July 6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


_ “Better teachers by way of better salaries” 
is the best recent slogan. 


Winnow the sensible from the senseless in 
the course of study. 


Summer schools are cantonments for teachers 
this year. 


COPYRIGHTED 


In a recent issue of the Journal of Education we 
reprinted from School a poem by Mrs. Josephine 
M. Fabricant of Public School No. 159, a poem 
entitled “There is no Hyphen in my Heart.” As 
School did not announce that it was copyrighted by 
Mrs. Fabricant in 1916, we followed copy. Now 
School makes the correction and so do we. 
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THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE SALA- 
RIES, DUTIES, QUALIFICATIONS AND 
TITLES OF THE INSTRUCTORS IN 
THE SEVERAL NORMAL SCHOOLS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS—(IIL.) 


Continued from page 545. 


bursed for the amount of the appraisal unless the main- 
tenance is granted in recognition of additional duties ex- 
traneous to those outlined in the specifications. The 
nature and extent of maintenance in the case of every 
person as well as the amount of reimbursement shall be 
published specifically by name and title in the Auditor’s 
annual report and in the annual report of the Board of 
Education. 


3. Part payment of salaries by local communi- 
ties. 4 

Whenever the city, town or local community in which 
the institution is located provides part of the salaries for 
personal service, the amount provided shall be paid into 
the state treasury in accordance with existing contracts 
and the salaries for all positions shall be paid in full by 
the state treasurer and receiver-general. 


4. Increase and Decrease of Salary. 

Each salary increase, unless otherwise specified, may be 
granted only in recognition of the growth in extent or 
quality of service or both and on the completion of a year 
of satisfactory service at the next lower rate, but before 
such increases shall be granted, the head master shall first 
recommend and the Commissioner of Education and the 


Board of Education approve it only on the basis of effici- 
ency and satisfactory service. This means a growth in 
ability and efficiency as the result of special study which 
has brought about an individual contribution to the work 
of the institution, the development of courses’ or assump- 
tion of extra responsibility. 

A decrease of one established rate may be made also 
in case some duties or responsibilities are relinquished, 
provided the head master shall first recommend and the 
Commissioner of Education and the Board of Education 
approve and provide, also, that a decrease of not more 
than one such rate shall be made in two consecutive years. 


5. Definitions of “Normal School Proper” and 
“Training School.” 


The term “Training School” is applied to that part of 
the normal school in which the education of children of 
the kindergarten, elementary and intermediate grades is 
planned, directed and supervised by instructors who are 
regularly assigned in charge of students of the “normal 
school proper” who are training to become teachers. 

The term “Normal School Proper” is applied to that 
part of the normal school in which instruction in sub- 
ject matter and methods is given in the various subjects 
to students who are training to become teachers in the 
public schools of the Commonwealth and who are as- 
signed as already indicated, during regular periods, to 
the “training school” under the supervision of the instruc- 
tors of the training school. 

(The next installment will give the specifications for the 
Standardization of the Salaries, Duties, Titles and Quali- 
fications of the Instructors in the Normal Schools.) 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


From point of numbers of out-of-town delegates 
and the variety and interest of the program, the fifth 
annual session of Schoolmen’s Week, held April 11 
to 13 at the University of Pennsylvania, was the 
best on record. One thousand delegates enrolled, 
representing the elementary schools, high schools, 
normal schools and colleges of the state. As many 
attended who had not enrolled, it is safe to estimate 
an attendance of 1,500 school people. 

Among the topics discussed in the different group 
meetings were Educational Measurements, Educa- 
tional Guidance, Supervised Study, Cost Accounting 
in School Administration, and Supervision in Rural 
and City Schools. 

Prominent features of the program were a report 
on co-operative measurements, under the supervision 
of the School of Education, in the use of the Courtis 
Standard Tests in Arithmetic in thirty-five school 
districts over the state, embodying the median scores 
of approximately 30,000 school children; a report on 
the meaning and scope of educational’ guidance, em- 
bodying the beginnings of a program in the small 
public high school, in the private school and in the 
vocational school; and a demonstration class in su- 
pervised study, composed of pupils of the eighth 
grade of a Philadelphia Junior High School. 

Among the speakers from outside the state were 
Dr. Charles H. Judd of the University of Chicago; Dr. 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education of Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Ernest Burnham, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, State Normal School, Kala- 
mazoo; Dr. George A. Miriek, former Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education of New Jersey; and Dr. Al- 
fred L. Hall-Quest of the University of Cincinnati. 

At the final session on Saturday morning a number 
of construgtive resolutions, having a direct and vital 
bearing in fostering the educational development of 


the state, were adopted. 
following :— 

“That we give expression to our interest in the work 
done in educational guidance by the committee of the 
Secondary School Section. 

“That we note the increasing consideration that is 
being given in our public schools to the subject of 
supervised study, and the improved conditions that 
have resulted where this method of preparation has 
been used. 

“That we recognize that the salaries of the teach- 
ers of Pennsylvania are inadequate, and that recent 
improvements in salaries, while general and gratify- 
ing, are still insufficient and are far from keeping 
pace with unusual living costs, as indicated by all 
available economic data. We note also, with regret, 
that the teacher’s wage in these trying days has not 
increased in proportion to the wages of those en- 
gaged in other occupations. In view of these facts, 
we are impelled to express our sympathetic attitude 
toward every reasonable and proper movement look- 
ing toward the improvement of these conditions. 

“That we recognize the importance of giving atten- 
tion to the matter of detailed cost accounting in the 
various departments of school administration. 

“That we urge upon the Department .of Public In- 
struction the desirability of securing legislation that 
will stimulate the consolidation of rural schools. We 
suggest as the best means toward this end, provisions 
of law whereby the state shall pay a reasonable 
amount of the cost of the transportation of pupils 
to approved consolidation centres, and that a com- 
mittee be appointed by the chairman of this session, 
to investigate this matter and make recommenda- 
110n, 

“That we recommend that the normal schools of 
Pennsylvania give more direct and specific instruge 
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tion and training to persons preparing to teach in 
the rural schools. To this end there should be a 
larger amount of practice teaching and demonstra- 
tion in regular rural schools taught by expert rural 
teachers. Each normal school should provide a rural 
department in charge of one who has had actual field 
experience, and such schools being wholly or partly 
maintained by the normal school, should be, in co- 
operation with the county superintendent, subject 
in a measure to their direction and control. 

“That we commend the School of Education of the 
University for its untiring efforts in furthering edu- 
cational progress and aiding in the solution of edu- 
cational problems as they apply specifically in the 
state of Pennsylvania.” 


WHY? 
My dear Mr. Winship :-— 

I have been wondering for some time over 
certain things that are being done in the field 
of English teaching, and I conclude to pass on 
my inquiries to some one of your readers who 
is given to the solution of puzzles. Here are 
some of the matters that are spoiling my rest :— 

1. Why do teachers of English accept at 
their face value the pronouncements of any and 
every little textbook that assumes to give a 
“rule” regarding English usage? 

2. Conversely, why do not teachers of Eng- 
lish perceive that they have the same duty and 
right as other teachers to investigate the field 
covered in their own line of work? 

3. Why do teachers of English allow grade 
teachers to be harrassed by lists of supposi- 
titious “errors of speech,” which they are ex- 
pected to drive out of the speech of their 
pupils? 

4. Conversely, why do not teachers of Eng- 
lish find out some things for themselves in their 
special field, and then pass on the results of 
such investigation to the grades? 

5. If third-graders and their teachers waste 
oodles of time on the “repeated subject,” why 
is pleonasm taught as a worthy device for the 
high school student? 

6. What authority in literature can be 
found for the absurd “rule” that one should use 
the comparative in speaking of two things and 
the superlative in speaking of more than two? 

?. Is the placing of a period at the end of 
a sentence (for sweet charity’s sake let us as- 


sume that a declarative sentence is meant!) 
properly classified as among grammatical 
errors? 


8. Are the makers of these lists crazed by 
the war, or what ails them, that they class as 
“misuse of one part of speech for another” 
mere slips in spelling? I illustrate:— 

I have a hole lot. 

Their were about a hundred ducks. 

We road around town for a while. 

I no we shall have a good time. 

She new many tricks. 

He through the book at me. 

He jumped of the bridge, 

Hear is a dollar for you. 

We had to ware our coats. 

She would have to walk a good peace. 
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contain a single error, unless the thin-skinned 
purist objects to the expression, a whole lot. 

9. How shall one understand so remark- 
able a contradiction as is implied in the cate- 
gory, “Predicate nominative not in the nomina- 
tive case”? 

10. Is the so-called “misplaced modifier” a 
matter of grammar or of logic, and is logic a 
suitable subject of study for young children? 

11. Is the failure to use an apostrophe to 
show possession properly classified as an error 
in grammar? If so, why is the point negligible 
in oral speech? Can it be that there is a gram- 
mar for the writer that differs from the gram- 
mar of the speaker? 

12. Who first invented the absurd theory 
that the split infinitive is inelegant? In certain 
cases a split infinitive is demanded for the sake 
of clearness. The best literature abounds in 
the use of a form which the textbooks of the 
schools generally condemn. 

13. If the Great Original of all lists and list- 
makers fell into the venial and common error 
of using indentation for indention right in his 
fearsome list of errors to be avoided, what does 
this prove except that teachers should be very 
slow to pronounce upon errors of any sort? 

All of which is most respectfully submitted. 

Jean Sherwood Rankin. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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A WEST VIRGINIA STUDY 


The Monongahela Valley Round Table, West 
Virginia, has published in an attractive booklet, 
pocket size, the result of an investigation by 
Special Committee on Teachers’ Salaries. The 
committee was: Otis G. Wilson, chairman, 
Fairmont; Carl S. Lawson, Clarksburg; Oliver 
Shurtleff, Morgantown; Anna _ Boydston, Mor- 
gantown; P. E. King, Grafton. 

Reports were gathered from county superin- 
tendents of West Virginia representing 38 
counties. A summary of the reports follows :— 

Number of districts reported by county su- 
perintendents, 272. 

Number of teachers in these school districts: 
Of rural schools, 5,916; of village or city 
schools, 1,512. 

Number of schools without teachers in these 
38 counties, 155. 

Number of teachers resigned positions since 
school opened in 1917: To enter army, 77; to 
enter better paying positions, 167. 

Probable shortage of teachers next year, 
1,030. 

Number of emergency certificates 
Last year (1916-17), 124; 
417. 

Number of teachers taking business courses 
this year, 296. 

Number of districts in which teachers’ levies 
are at a maximum rate, 186, or about 68 per 
cent, of those reported, 

Maximum salary of elementary teachers: 3 
<listricts, $75.00; 3 distriets, $70.00; 1. district, 
$60.00; % dlistriets, $65.00; 4 districts, $60.00; 


issued : 
this year (1917-18), 
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Approximate cost of board and room in 
rural districts: 3 districts, $25.00; 1 district, 


$24.00; 1 district, $22.00; 12 districts, $20.00; 
y districts, $18.00; 11 districts, $15.00. 
Approximate number of teachers of rural 
schools who cannot secure board in country and 
who have to live in towns, 159. : 
The average length of term taught was 28 


551 


The data gathered from high schools :— 

Number. high schools studied, 31; men teach- 
ers, excluding principal$, 83; women teachers, 
excluding principals, 198. Salaries beyond $90 
per month, men, 97 per cent; salaries beyond 
$90 per month, women, 62 per cent.; resigna- 
tions for better positions, 23 per cent.; teachers 
taking business courses, 13 per cent.; teachers 


having emergency certificates, 10 per cent.; 
teachers with less than two years’ college train- 
ing, 13 per cent. 


weeks; the average cost of board and room 
was $5.54 per week, or $22.16 per month of 
four weeks. 


GODSPEED 


God speed you on, brave heroes and true, 

Staunchly defending the red, white and blue. 

The home hearts are with you, out there in the 
trench, 

Shoulder to shoulder with British and French, 

Holding the line ’gainst the terrible Hun. 

May God speed you on till the battle is won. 


Our nation has sent you, her sturdiest sons, 

She’s standing behind you, with ships and with guns; 
So hold to the line, though your comrades may fall, * 
For courage means victory, freedom for all. 

Fight on strong and fearlessly, each mother’s son, 
And God speed you on till the fighting is done. 


And we who are praying for you, over here, 

Who sent you away with a song and a cheer, 

May never know all of the carnage and pain, 

The price of each loss, nor the cost of each gain, 

Yet we know you are filling the world’s greatest need, 

And this is our message: “Fight on, and Godspeed.” 
—E. Harold Cummings, in Boston Reeord. 


VOCATIONS FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


BY PRESIDENT MARY E. WOOLLEY 
Mount Holyoke College 


The demand for the trained women is greatly 
in excess of our ability to meet that demand. 
Secretaries, social workers, accountants, 
draughtsmen, dietitians, farmers, scientists, 
nurses, doctors, Christian Association workers, 
government employees, organizers, ll are 
needed as never before. And may I add to the 
need that of teachers. A few years ago we 
were urging college graduates to go into some 
profession other than teaching; today the short- 
age of teachers is appalling. 

Education en masse will not fit women for 
these varied and responsible tasks. There must 
be knowledge of the student as an individual, 
an understanding of her possibilities, of her 
strong points as well as her weak ones; an in- 
sight and sympathy which will make possible a 
wise guidance and development. 

Bring out the social best. There are probably 
few of us who have never cringed because of 
the crudity or lack of fineness of perception on 
the part of some college women. “Manners are 
the happy way of doing things; each, once a 
stroke of genius or of love, now repeated and 
hardened into usage,” says no less an authority 
than Emerson. 

Bring out the moral and spiritual best. 
ever the world need the spiritual 
needs it today?—At Atlantic City. 


Did 
best as it 


John Sturm, an ancient educational worthy, 
magnified Latin to the height of perfection. 
He would give his boys no recess because in 
their plays they would not use Latin. 


LANGUAGE EXERCISES BASED ON 
THRIFT STAMPS 


PREPARED BY MISS ALMA WEIL 
of Central School Faculty, Lake Charles, La. 
[Awarded first prize in contest of Lake Charles 
teachers April 5, 1918.] 
I. Suggestions for Oral Composition. 
(a) How I Have Eafned Money to Buy Thrift 
Stamps. 
(b) How Money May Be Earned with Which to 
Buy Thrift Stamps. 
(c) Relating of Incidents Bringing Out the Idea 
of Thrift. 
IJ. Written Compositions. 
(a) Value of Saving. 


1. Clothing. 
2. Food. 
3. Fuel. 
(b) A Patriot Dollar. 
1. Meaning. 
2. Use. 


3. Stories of Owners. 
(c) This Is Your War. 
1. Why We Are at War. 
2. Why This Is Your War. 
3. How Each Can Help. 
(d) The Saving of Labor. 
1. Why Labor Must Be Saved. 
2. Labor Used for Unnecessary Things. 
3. Labor-Saving Devices. 
4. Sacrifice. 
III. Sentences—Bringing Out Thrift Thoughts. 
(a) Kinds—Two of Each. 
1. Declarative. 
2. Interrogative. 
3. Exclamatory. 
4. Imperative. 
IV. Predicate, Subject and Object. 
1. Write five sentences using “Thrift Stamps” as 
the subject of a sentence. 
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2. Write five sentences using “Thrift Stamps” as 
the object in a sentence. 
3. Make sentences using the following verbs :— 


(a) earn. (h) win. 
(b) save. (i) benefit. 

i (c) hoard. (j) lend. 

(d) work. (k) profit. 
(e) help. (1) secure. 
(f) obtain. (m) urge. 
(g) share. (n) | sacrifice. 


V. Analysis and Diagramming. 
(a) Diagram the following sentences and name 
each part of speech :— 

1. Harry has five Thrift Stamps. 

We must save for our country’s sake. 

3. Lost time is never found again. 

4. Labor is the law of happiness. 

5. Extravagance costs blood. 

6. Save your dimes. 

7. The Government needs our help. 

8. A quarter buys a Thrift Stamp. 

9. A War-Saver is a Life Saver. 

10. We want democracy for all. 

11. This is your war. 

12. Everyone must save. 

13. Our pennies fight for Democracy. 

14. In my home we observe all patriotic days. 

15. Every loyal citizen observes meatless, 
wheatless, heatless days. 

VI. Letter Writing. 

(a) Write a letter telling a friend why he or she 
should buy Thrift Stamps. 

(b) Write a letter telling why and how you 
bought your Thrift Stamps. 

(c) Write a business letter returning goods or- 
dered, because they are unpatriotic things to 
have. 

(d) Write a letter to be sent with a present of 
Thrift Stamps, telling your friend why you 
sent these. 

(e) Write a letter telling of the Thrift Societies 
formed. 

VII. Dictation. 

(a) The following paragraph from C. A. Favrot:— 

“Now, just as you do this to save sugar, 
and to. save pads, you must save your pen- 
cils and your ink, and you must take care of 
your clothes and make them last longer, and 
take care of your shoes. Then if you keep 
your clothes clean, there won’t be so much 
washing to do, and if you don’t waste food, 
it won’t cost you so much to live, and all 
these little things will give you a penny here 
and a penny there for you to help Uncle Sam 
win the war.” 

(b) The following paragraph from President 
Wilson’s War Message :— 

“But the right is more precious than peace, 
and we shall fight for the things which we 

! have always carried nearest our hearts—for 
Democracy, for the right of these who sub- 
mit to authority to have a voice in their 
own governments, for the rights and liberties 
of small nations, for a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert of free people as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free.” 

(c) From Patrick Henry’s speech :— 

“The next gale that sweeps from the north 
will bring to our ear the clash of resounding 
arms. Our brethren are already in the field! 

i Why are we here idle? What is it that the 
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gentlemen wish? What would they have? 
Is life so dear and peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give 
me Liberty or give me Death.” 

(d) From Lafayette :— 

“The moment I heard of America, I loved 
her; the moment I knew she was fighting 
for freedom I burnt with a desire of bleeding 
for her, and the moment I. shall be able to 
serve her at any time or in any part of the 
world will be the happiest one of my life.” 

VIII. Games. 
Making words using letters found in 
(a) War-Savings Stamps—example m-a-p, map. 
(b) Thrift Stamps—example t-a-p, tap. 
IX. Poems. 

(a) The Builders, Longfellow; (b) The Village 
Blacksmith (reviewed); (c) The No Waste 
Pledge; (d) The Song of the Shirt; (e) The 
Raggedy Man, Riley. 

X. Pictures—Glorifying Labor. 

(1) The Reapers; (2) The Gleaners; (3) The Man 
with the Hoe; (4) The Shepherdess; (5) To 
a Skylark. 

XI. Memory Gems—to be used in Quotation matches, 
such as :— 

(1) I do not want to flinch. 

.I do not want to shirk. 
I want to do, every day, my part of honor- 
able work. 

(2) Labor disgraces no man. 

(3) You can do more good by being good than 
any other way. 

(4) He was always looking for a stamp 
Was Sammy Shirker, 

But he never got it,—no! 
For it went oh, ho, oh, ho! 
To Willie Worker. 
XII. Mottoes. 
An interesting lesson may be developed in letting 
a class select a motto—such as :— 

“Labor is the law of happiness.” 

“Save—till the last armed foe expires.” 

“Saving means success.” 

XIII Advertisement Writing. 

(1) “Wanted—hands and heads and hearts, 
Strong and sure and steady, 

To make gardens everywhere, 
Now the soil is ready.” 

(2) “Wanted—roots and bulbs and seeds 
That are full of vigor, 

To make gardens everywhere 
Better ones—and bigger.” 

(3) “Wanted—trowels, hoes and spades, 

All quite used to labor, 
Everyone must do his bit 
Just like gun and saber.” 

(4) “Lost, yesterday somewhere between sunrise 
and sunset, two golden hours, each set with 
sixty diamond minutes. Ne reward is offered, 
for they are gone wae er.’ 

XIV. Posters. 
Any good motto or advertisement that the class 
selects may be used as the basis of a poster. 

XV. Parallel Reading, such as :— 

(1) The Man Without a Country (to develop pa- 
triotism). 

(2) The Girl of the Limberlost, or Freckles (to 
show the pleasure derived from mone 
and earnest work). 

(3) The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. 


| | 
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SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D., of Harvard University. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston: American 
Book Company. Cloth, wonderfully illustrated. 540 
pp. Price, $1.20. 

This is a genuinely new History of the United 
States. There is one very small picture of a land 
battle in the Revolutionary War and a smaller one of 
a naval battle. There is no military or naval hero 
glorified. There are fifteen full-page artistically 
colored pictures. They are of an immigrant ship 
entering New York harbor, Columbus discovering 
America, the Spanish Armada, Daniel Boone, the 
First Meeting of Washington and Lafayette, Jefferson 
Entertaining at Monticello, Pioneer Families Moving 
West, Forty-niners Panning for Gold in California, 
Guests Arriving at a Southern Mansion in the Colonial 
Days, President Lincoln Hated to Sign the Death 
Warrant of Deserters, Northern and Southern Pickets 
in a Friendly Exchange of Supplies, Rolling Plates in 
a Steel Mill, A Geyser in the Yellowstone Park, A 
Country School in the Forties. This gives a good im- 
pression of the emphasis placed upon phases of 
American history. In an address at the Atlantic City 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence the 
editor of the Journal of Education said: “We must 
take out of all school histories every paragraph that 
will revive the prejudices of the Revolutionary War.” 
Little did he think then that such a book would come 
to his desk within two months. And yet, there is a 
vivid picture of every phase of American life from 
pre-natal days when events in Europe made the voy- 
ages of the Cabots, the voyage of Columbus, the set- 
tlements at Jamestown and Plymouth inevitable to 
the events of 1916 and 1917 which made America’s part 
in the World War inevitable. 

Professor Albert Bushnell Hart is an historian of 
international reputation and so ardent is his citizen- 
ship that he plays an important part in statesmanship, 
having been a leader in National Presidential Con- 
ventions and in Constitutional convention. Rarely has 
a college professor in New England been as influen- 
tial in making history or in writing history for 
schools and colleges. 

There is nothing of the patronizing air in his mak- 
ing of this book. Such is his appreciation of the 
significance of education that he makes this book as 
one who loves to place his scholarship and talent at 
the service of the schools. 


CICERO: SELECTED ORATIONS AND LETTERS. 
Edited with- introduction, notes, vocabulary and Eng- 
lish-Latin exercises, by Arthur W. Roberts, Ph.D. 
(Brookline High School) and John C. Rolfe, Ph.D. 
(University of Pennsylvania). New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 618 pp. 

This is a really definitive and supremely _ satisfying 
school-text edition of Cicero. It is thoroughly modern 
in method and treatment; even in the vocabulary, that 
necessary but generally unobtrusive department of a text- 
book, the influence of up-to-date methodology is seen in 
the inclusion under most of the words listed of English 
cognates and derivatives. This feature alone makes the 
book noteworthy, because it tends to stir up interest in 
Latin study, and has a direct “practical” value in the up- 
building of the student’s English vocabulary. 

The editorial apparatus is stupendous in volume (the 
text covers only 200 of the 600 pages) and impressive in 
scholarship. It consists of (1) a thoroughgoing and in- 
teresting introduction on Roman history before Cicero’s 
time, with a full treatment of the life and character of 
Cicero, his writings, and Roman political institutions; (2) 
an excellent grammatical introduction to Cicero, with 
illustrations and references selected from the text; .(3) 
unusually full notes on each of the orations; (4) prac- 
tical exercises, consisting both of single sentences and of 
connected passages based on the text, and (5) the vocabu- 
lary. 

Included in the text are the orations on the Manilian 

Law, the four against Catiline, those for Archias and for 

Milo, and (for sight reading) the oration: for Marcellus, 

together with selections from the letters, chiefly cor- 

respondence with Caesar and Marcellus. The illustrations 
consist of views in Rome and its neighborhood, public 
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buildings and monuments, statuary and paintings, por- 
traits of Romans, reproductions of coins and drawings of 
Roman antiquities. In addition there are a number of 
maps and plans, of which three are in colors. 

Fortunate the present-day school boy! 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Book IV, 
for the fourth year of the high school. By Edwin L. 
Miller, A. M., principal, Northwestern High School, De- 
troit, Michigan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 132 pp. _ Price, 45 cents. 

This is an eminently practical book in English Com- 
position, No. 4 in its series, and is devoted mainly to argu- 
mentation, as the preceding books are devoted to letter- 
writing, journalism and literary effect, respectively. It 
strikes the golden mean between the “academic and the 
vocational,” and never loses sight of the plain matter-of- 
fact principles of spelling, punctuation and syntax. There 
are chapters on narration, description, exposition, sen- 
tence structure, inductive and deductive reasoning, per- 
suasion and oratory, rebuttal and refutation, debatin 
moral force in argumentation, versification, etc. Ea 
chapter contains material for oral as well as written dril 
suggestions for outside reading, model passages, etc., am 
each is introduced by an inspirational quotation and closed 
by a poem or speech for memorizing. The book is en- 
lightening, inspiring, and interesting, and makes English 
Composition a live subject, not an appalling drudgery 


A FOUNDATION COURSE IN SPANISH... By L. 
Sinagnan, A. M., chairman of the Department of 
Spanish, eg High School, New York City. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 288 pp. 
Price, $1. 
This is a book for the beginner in Spanish who has had 

no previous experience in modern language study.. The 
author has borne in mind two important conditions: (1) 
The large size of classes in many schools, and (2) the 
of a con- 
siderable number of students. These conditions he has 
endeavored to meet by stripping the fundamentals of all 
technicalities and rare exceptions, and by presenting no 
principle without the provision of adequate, abundant and 
practical exercises for its thorough mastery. 

There are forty-six lessons in the book, in addition to 
an introduction on pronunciation, an appendix of verb- 
forms and the usual vocabularies. Important features in 
line with modern practice are the giving of all gram- 
matical terms in Spanish as well as English, the provision 
of questions in Spanish for oral drill and the introduc- 
tion of a series of classroom expressions in each lesson 
of the first part. A number of reading selections are 
scattered through the text. The book should receive a 
favorable reception. 


SONGS OF GLADNESS AND GROWTH. By James 
L. Hughes, Toronto, Canada. Published by William 
Briggs, Toronto. 

Nearly two hundred “Songs of Gladness and Growth” 
by one who is scattering gladness as he has done through 
a long life of growth is most welcome. How much of 
gladness he must have found in writing these verses, each 
from his heart to the heart of his readers. The tone of 
every line is in these couplets which reveal the spirit of 
his life well spent :— 

Are you not sad for sorrows past? 
No! I am glad they did not last. 


Do you not mourn the work undone? 
No! I rejoice in triumphs won, 


Have not life’s struggles wearied you? 
No! they revealed new work to do. 


EXTRAITS DES PROSATEURS FRANCAIS DU 19e 
SIRCLE ,1800-1870). By J. E. Mansion. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 314 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

This is a capably edited anthology of 19th century French 
prose writers, aiming to give in handy form typical ex- 
amples of the thought, style and influence of the leading 
spirits of the period. The selections represent such writers 
as de Staél, Chateaubriand, Constant, Nodier, Stendhal, 
Guizot, Balzac, Musset, Sarid, Comte, Dumas, Michelet, 
Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, Lamartine, Thiers, Renan, Flaubert 
Hugo, About, Scherer, the Goncourts, Feuillet, Taine an 
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others, The editor has pecan a political chronology of the 
“period 1789-1870, and has Da sats full notes, which con- 
stain a short biography and an appreciation of every au- 
thor quoted, and such historical and other notes as are 
required to understand the text. Since the book is in- 
tendéd for rather advanced pupils there is no vocabulary 


and no attempt has been made to explain purely linguistic 
difficulties. 


AMERICANIZATION THROUGH EDUCATION. By 
Loren Stiles Minckley, A. M., superintendent, Fronte- 
Published by the author. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 

This is one ‘of the most elaborate and helpful books on 
the Americanization of city children that has been pub- 
lished. It is a vivid portrayal of the achievement of the 
public schools as skilfully administered by a devoted pa- 
triotic educator. Mr. Minckley has had twenty-five years 
experience as a public school teacher, principal of a high 
school, superintendent of schools and principal of indus- 
trial school and a school for the blind. 

The book presents an elaborate Industrial Survey of 
Frontenac with a detailed account of the success of the 
various phases of the usual and unusual activities for the 
Americanization of the people, young and old. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR. _ By Herbert Weir Smyth, 
Ph.D., University of Gottingen, professor of Greek 
Literature at Harvard University. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Price, $1.50. 

Adapted to the needs of students in schools and col- 
leges who are using a Greek grammar for the first time, 
this book can be used either with or without a beginner's 
Greek book. It includes such matters as may be of special 
service to undergraduates during the earlier period of the 
study of Greek literature and lays special stress on pho- 
netic changes. Divided into four parts of letters, sounds, 
syllables, accent; inflection; formation of words; and syn- 
tax—this scholarly textbook is comprehensive, yet lucid in 
its arrangement. There is an appendix of list of verbs 
and complete indices of both Greek and English. 


JOURNALISM FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Charles 
Dillon. New York: Lloyd Adams Noble. Price, $1.00. 
This guide book is for students conducting a school 

paper, or who are preparing themselves for newspaper 

work as a profession. Besides going into every depart- 
ment of newspaper work and telling how to organize and 
conduct a school paper, it shows instructors and students 

the importance and dignity of good English. It gives a 

live way of making English of useful, practical interest, as 


well as developing opportunities of latent talent in those 
of growing minds. 


POCO A POCO. An elementary direct method for 
learning Spanish. By Guillermo Hall, adjunct profes- 
sor of Romance Languages, University of Texas. Yon- 
kers: World Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 316 
pp. Price, $1. 

The New-World Spanish Series again has scored a bull’s 
eye. This new easy direct method book for beginners in 
Spanish is the work of the author of the “All-Spanish 
“Method,” one of the best and most successful of direct 
amethod texts. 

“Poco a Poco” is intended for junior high schools and 
for beginners in Spanish in the upper grammar grades, but 
may be used with profit by any beginner. The vocabu- 
lary is small, but it includes practically all the basic essen- 
tial words in Spanish. The illustrations are excellent, 
and are cleverly made use of in the reading lessons, which 
are interesting and lively.. The exercises are numerous, 
varied and ingenious, and follow the principle of “little 
by little” embodied in the title. Verbs are carefully 
taught and drilled. Valuable reference material, such 
as models for correspondence, rules, vocabulary explana- 
tions, paradigms, etc., is provided in Part 2. The book is 
entirely in Spanish and contains forty lessons, enough for 
a full year’s work. 

It is a real pleasure to encounter such a book. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By 
. Leonard M. Passano, assistant professor of Mathe- 
matics, M. I. T. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Price, $1.25. 

The present text presents its subject in such a way as 
to make it interesting to students approaching maturity 
and to connect the mathematics of the past with that which 
is likely to follow. Full. explanations of principles are 
given, but simpler details are left to the student. There are 
seven chapters given to Plane Trigonometry treating of 
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angles, logarithms, fundamental identities, triangles, etc., 
with four on Sperical Trigonometry, the last taking up 
the earth as a sphere. 


TELL ME ANOTHER STORY. By Carolyn Sherwin 
a Springfield: Milton Bradley Company. Price, 
5 ; 


The book of story programs is carefully arranged to 
fill a need long felt among those interested in children. 
Some seventy-five stories are arranged and grouped in 
such a way that the continuity of thought is not broken 
and yet each story can be told separately. Each group 
brings a definite mental growth which is the aim of the 
book, while the instinctive and universal interests of all 
children form the themes of the story program. Many 
authors have been drawn upon for this series beginning 
with the home life, taking the child into the world, school 
and industrial, seasonable and holiday activities. 


HACHETTE WAR PUBLICATIONS. 

The famous London house of Hachette & Co. has pub- 
lished a number of very interesting little books and 
pamphlets devoted to the application of French and Ger- 
man to war purposes. They include two very useful little 
pamphlets, “Elementary French Words and Phrases for 
Red Cross Workers” and a similar booklet of German 
phrases (6d. each); “Parlez-vous francais?” and “Hier 
spricht man Deutsch;” invaluable little phrase books (4d. 
each) ; “The French Vade Mecum,” a traveling word and 
phrase book (cloth, ls.) ; “New English and French Dia- 
logues,” a more pretentious handbook (pocket size, cloth, 
ls. 6d.); Barriére’s “Dictionary of English and French 
Military Terms” (cloth, 2s.), and Beckwith’s “Military Ex- 
pressions in French, German and English” (cloth, ls. 6d.), 
in which terms are given in parallel columns. 

Not primarily for war uses, but of great value to the 
beginner in French are a number of well-edited, well- 
printed and inexpensive books for reading. They include: 
“Exploits de Maitre Renard” (ls.); “Episodes de ‘Les 
Braves Gens’” (ls.); “Contes Faciles” (1s.); Daudet’s 
“Derniére Classe” and “Enfant Espion” (6d.); “Quatre 
Contes Choisis de Daudet” (ls.); Tricoche’s “Recueil de 
Bons Mots et Anecdotes” (ls. 6d.) ; “Easy French Poems” 
(for memorizing and reciting, 6d.), and a splendid edition 
by F. W. M. Draper of Sand’s “La Petite Fadette” (2s.). 
All these books are suitable for use in classes in this coun- 
try. Too much praise cannot be given this enterprising 
Franco-British firm for its efforts to spread French culture 
at moderate cost to the book buyer. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Business English.” By Hotchkiss and Drew.—‘“First 
Spanish Reader.” By Roessler and Remy. New York: 
American Book Company. 

“Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.” By L. M. Pas- 
sano.—“Junior High School Mathematics.” By Vosburgh 
and Gentleman. Price, 90c. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“Principles of Bookkeeping.” By Miner and Elwell. 
Price, $1.30. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“ AHistory of Europe.” By A. J. Grant. Price, $2.75. 
—"“Eighth Reader” (Horace Mann Readers). By W. L. 
Harvey and M. Hix. Price, 80c. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

“Being a Good Teacher.” By H. C. Krebs. Price, 75c. 
New York: Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge. 

“The Teaching of Agriculture.” By A. W. Nolan. 
Price, $1.30.—Greek Leaders.” By L. W. Hopkinson. 
Price, $1. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Abraham Lincoln: His Story.” By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 

“Grammar to Use.” By Lewis and Lynch. Price, 72c. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company. 

“Militarism and Statecraft.” By M. Smith. Price, 
$1.50.—“The Destinies of the Stars.” By S. Arrhenius. 
Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“Principles of Chemistry Applied to the Household.” 
Ry Rowley and Farrell. Boston: Boston Cooking School 
Magazine Company. 

“Industrial Experiences of Trade-School Girls in Mass- 
achusetts.” By M. Allinson. Boston: Women's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union. 

“Scientific Method in the Reconstruction eof Ninth- 
Grade Mathematics.” By Rugg and Clark. Chicago: 
Universitv of Chicago Press. 

“Tales from Birdland.” By T. G. Pearson. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Francis Parkman’s ‘The Oregon Trail.” Edited by 
H. G. Paul. Price, 52c. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Oculists and Physicians 

H AVE Strong, Morine Bre Remedy 

many years ‘ore it was 

Beauti ul E onere Bye 
icine. Murine is Still Compounded by Uur Paysicians an 

vavempoed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes thay Need 

‘are. Try itim your Kyes and in Baby's ss Smarting— 

Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book ot the Bye Free 

MURI..E REMLOY CCR.PANY, cnicaga, tlt 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS #| 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 


of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school — or one Se 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 
30 to July 6: National Education As- 


sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Denver, _presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 


chusetts avenue, Washington, 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


€-9: Colorado Education Association; 
Grand Junction, 6-8; 
blo, November Denver 
vember 7, 8, 9; ligeceen, resi- 
dent, Sterling; H. +. Smith ecre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 


6-9: Minnesota Educational Associ- 
ation. St. Paul. E. A. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 


14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 


25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation. Mitchell. A. H, Seymour, 
Aberdeen, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


KEENE. Principal Wallace E. 
Mason has issued a thrilling appeal 
to all former students of the State 
Normal School or of its summer 
sessions. We reprint it with keen 
delight :— 

“We Must Win the War. Every 
student past and present echoes 
this sentiment and is ready. In 
your desire to be of service, to do, 
not ‘your bit’ but ‘your all,’ you 
will see what appear to be many 
attractive avenues of work which 
seem to be more patriotic than 
teaching. I am writing at this time 
to urge you not to yield to the im- 
pulse to forsake your work as a 
teacher for some other line of en- 
deavor. There is no more patriotic 
work anywhere than the training 
of boys and girls. It is not spec- 
tacular. You do not wear a uniform, 
but you are exerting an influence 
which cannot be measured. There 
is a great scarcity of teachers. You 
are trained for this work. Your 
state and-country call upon you to 
serve in its teaching army. If you 
feel that you cannot do your best 
in your present position, let us know 
and we will help you find the right 
place. Your fighting place is in the 
schoolroom. Keene Normal ex- 
pects you to be loyal to its teach- 
ings and not to fail the state now 


in its time of need. Stick to your 
job!” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. At the annual meet- 
ing of Boston Normal School. Kin- 
dergarten Club, recently held in the 
graduates’ room of the normal 
school, Miss Mary C. Shute, a mem- 
ber and first vice-president of the 
International Kindergarten Union, 
spoke of the silver anniversary of 
the Union to be held in Chicago the 


last of June and urged the con- 
tinued support of this branch in 
the work of the Child Conservation 
Committee. Great stress was laid 
on raising funds for the “Kinder- 
mings Unit in France,” now being 
ormed. 

During the afternoon Miss Shute 
was presented with flowers in 
recognition of her constant devo- 
tion for twenty-five years to the 
highest ideals of kindergarten ser- 
vice. It was voted to send a letter 
of greeting to a former president, 
Miss Alice E. Leavens, who is with 
the Smith College Unit in France. 
Flowers were sent to Miss Laura 
Fisher, a former teacher and valued 
honorary member. 

The senior members of the Kin- 
dergarten Department were the 
“special guests” at this meeting. 

SOMERVILLE. The school com- 
mittee has voted an increase of 
fifty dollars per year in the salaries 
of the women teachers in element- 
ary, junior high and _ vocational 
schools, the increase to date back 
to January 1. It was also voted to 
give the women teachers in the 
senior high school a bonus of fifty 
dollars this year and to raise the 
salaries of the men teachers in the 
junior high and vocational schools 
fifty dollars a year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BINGHAMTON. Under Super- 
intendent D. J. Kelley this city is 
taking high rank professionally. In 
demonstration of this progress sev- 
eral most attractive documents are is- 
sued by the Department of Education, 
notably one on art and industrial 
education in the city and another on 
health education in the city. In each 
case the presentation is masterful in 
scholarship and in progressiveness. 

BUFFALO. The Gibbs Pension 
law is now in effect in this city. In 
the Gibbs bill amending the charter 
it is provided that teachers receiving 
a salary of less than $800 pay one per 
cent. of it into the fund, and those 
receiving $800 or more pay two per 
cent. Another amendment provides 
for the retirement of teachers ot 
either sex, who are_ incapacitated, 
after fifteen years’ service, instead of 


the retirement of the men _ after 

twenty-five years and the women 

after twenty years. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


NEWCASTLE. The teachers are 
making a very heroic demand for 
an increase of twenty-five per cent. 

ALTOONA. The teachers after 
careful consideration have  pre- 
sented the board of education a 
merit scheme for salary grading. 

“First—Those whose work is of 
so poor a quality that they should 
seek employment more suited to 
their talents. 


“Second—New teachers whose 
work has been unsatisfactory but 
who show sufficient promise of 
growth and improvement to justify 
further trial. 

“Third—Teachers whose work is 
strong in some lines but weak in 
others which are essential. 

“Fourth—Those who are strong 
teachers and do uniformly good’ 
work—who measure up well in alt 
departments and show improvement 
from year to year. j 

“Fifth—Teachers whose work is 
superior; who possess unusual skill 
in teaching and show a large meas- 
ure of initiative, resourcefulness 
and power to stimulate pupils to. 
achieve the results the school seeks 
to accomplish.” 


VIRGINIA. 

The state superintendent says: 
“There is a shortage of teachers 
in Virginia and the situation is be- 
coming more acute every day.” 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

FAIRMONT. City teachers’ sal- 


aries have been increased twenty 
per cent. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 

MACON. The Chautauqua of the 
South at its second annual ses- 
sion, May 1 to 21, made much of 
the ‘Teacher Training courses with 
Edna Lord Murphy and Kathleen 
Wilkinson of the Georgia Normal 
and Industrial College of Milledge- 
ville, and Mrs. Hetty S. Brown of 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

LOUISVILLE. Superintendent 
Tohn Rundle is setting the country a 
lively pace. The town has only 
1,600 population and a school en- 


HAVE YOU SEEN its eight attractive 
volumes ? 

HAVE YOU ENJOYED the everyday USE 
ofits interesting, authoritative, brightly-writ- 
ten pages ? 


IT SAVES THE TEACHER'S TIME. 

IT MAKES RESEARCH A PLEASURE. 

IT INSURES TEACHING EFFICIENCY. 

Dr. F. M. McMurry, of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, says: *‘ I am delighted with the 
volumes. I have used them in a study of several ¢ »pics 
and they meet my expectations admirably.’ 

Prof. W.C. Bagley. of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, calls THE WORLD 
BOOK “‘a triumph of pedagogical skill.” 


6600 fascinating pages—5500 helpful illustra- 


tions — Prof. M. V. O'Shea, University of 
Wisconsin, Editor-in-Chief. 


Write for literature and learn how easil, 

you can add this remarkable new teach- 

ing tool to your working equipment. 
HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER CO. 
104 So. Michigan Ave. Dept. J. Chicago 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


A Dollar Saved on Books 
One Dollar More to Win the War 


There is every need for economy in school books 
Economic conditions at home demand it. 


this year. 


The Government needs every dollar you can save. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


DOUBLE THE LIFE OF A NEW BOOK 
AND PROLONG THE USE OF AN OLD BOOK. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF THE ROGKIES : 


The University of Vermont Summer School 


Burlington-on-Champlain 


July 8 to August 16 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS—including courses in French, Spanish, German, 
European and Latin-American History, Physical Training, Music and Expression. 


For information address 


Burlington, Vermont, 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


Summer Courses on Speech Correction 
Given in Boston or your City August 5-31. 
PRICE $5 UP. 


Makes the Part-Time Speech 
Teacher. Send postal for circular. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Two weeks or four weeks. 


106 Bay State Road = 


Boston, Mass. 


S TATE NORMAL _ SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


‘eslhibens of only 400, yet by April 
27 the schools had taken $4,000 in 
War Savings Stamps, with $1,100 in 
Liberty Loan Bonds. A correspond- 
ent says: “No ‘hypenates,’ no ‘pros,’ 
all for ‘Woodrow and the flag.’” 


TENNESSEE. 
MEMPHIS. Miss Elizabeth Car- 
penter Blanding retires at eighty- 
five after sixty-five years of teach- 
ing. 


UNION CITY. The high school 
students have started publishing a 
weekly paper, “Fax.” In the domes- 
tic science kitchen an _ electric 
range, dishwasher, iron and seven 
individual stoves have been bought 
and paid for by the girls from 
money made through personal ser- 
vice in the lunch room. This much 
of the equipment has cost the girls 
about $200. They have in addition 


purchased some fifty dollars worth. 


of dishes, etc. 


OKLAHOMA. 


ENID. All teachers of this city 
have had an increase of twenty- 
six per cent. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. The teach- 
ers have been given a rise of ten 
dollars a month minimum and 
twenty dollars a month maximum, 
but on a nine-months basis. The 
teachers protested against this 
schedule and asked for the new 
scale on a ten-months basis. 


LOUISIANA. 


ae Superintendent T. H. Har- 
i ys: “We have many schools 
in ‘ine state that we have been un- 
able to open this session on ac- 
count of teacher-shortage. Unless 
we can secure additional school 
funds, the shortage next session 
will be much greater.” 


TEXAS. 

TEMPLE. The schools of this 
city and county have made a remark- 
able patriotic record. The girls in 
the high school bought $2,500 in War 
Savings Stamps at the start. County 
Superintendent P. L. Stone, City 
Superintendent W.W.Clement and 
High School Principal L. C. Proctor 
have put Bell County second in the- 
state in War Savings Stamps  pur- 
chases. Belton, the residence of the 
county superintendent, has also made 
a fine record. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


— 


INDIANA. 


MUNCIE. The private normal 
school plant of this city has been 
presented to the state by the Ball 
Brothers, and will’ become a branch 
of the State Normal College of 
Terre Haute, with a summer ses- 
sion from June 17 to August 30. 

EVANSVILLE. The board of 
education has ruled that no pupil in 
the Evansville schools .shall be 
graduated or promoted who cannot 
pass an examination suitable to his 
grade on the essential causes of the 
war and the principles for which 
the country is fighting. 

BLOOMINGTON. William Carl- 
ton of Evansville won first place, 
and Ralph Harlan of Muncie, sec- 
ond place, in the fifth annual con- 
test of the Indiana High School 
Discussion League, under the aus- 
pices of the Extension Department 
of Indiana University. War finance 
was the subject discussed by each 
speaker. The winner advocated 
that funds for carrying on the war 
be apportioned seventy-five per 
cent. to bonds and twenty-five per 
cent. direct taxes. Baby bonds 
were given as prizes. 
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THIS IS AN APPLETON BOOK 


An Ideal Text for High Schoo 
English | 


HOLMES AND GALLAGHER’S 
Composition and Rhetoric 


The effective use of English, both oral and 
written, is the comprehensive yet practicable 
ideal held steadily before the mind of the 
pupil. The pupil is made to see that ser- 
mons, advertisements, short stories, inscrip- 
tions, songs, legal forms, reports, essays, 
letters and a score of other forms of com- 
position all present the demand for 


Effective Expression in Words. 


By examples and exercises he is led to ob- 
serve the divergent conditions under which 
men must compose. School documents, 
military orders, business letters, magazines, 
hymn books, school recitations, after-dinner 
speeches, and the thousand and one varie- 
ties of spoken and written English de- 
manded by modern life become a veritable 
laboratory equipment which is put at the 
pupils’ disposal. 


For prospectus and introductory terms write to 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32d Street 


New York | 


TEACHERS WANTED 


IN 


NORTH DAKOTA 


HERE is a large demand for 

graduates of normal schools 
and for graduates of public high 
schools -having sme professional 
training or experience to fill 
teaching positions in the one- 
room rural schools in? North 
Dakota. 


For particulars write to 


State Department of Education 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL 


OF EDUCATION 


Co-Operation of 


Western Reserve University 
Cleveland Normal School 


SUMMER SESSION, 1918 


1. All the educational advantages offered by the 
“Sixth City.” 

2. Classrooms, libraries and laboratories of West- 
ern Reserve University and Cleveland Normal 
School, 


8. Free access to one of the finest Art Museums in 
the United States. 


4. Co-operation of the Cleveland Public Library. 


5. College courses; courses for high school and 
elementary teachers; special teachers atypical chil- 
dren, school nurses, games, physical training, house- 
hold economy, industrial education; special depart- 
ments of music, art, penmanship and speech dis- 
orders, 


6. Demonstration classes in Kindergarten and in 
A and B Section of first six grades for teachers in 
Elementary Schools. Demonstration classes in all 
subjects taught in Junior and Senior high school 
departments. 


7. Faculty of Western Reserve and Cleveland 
Normal School will be reinforced by many experts 
from a dozen teacher training institutions and 
notable public school systems. 


8. For catalogue and _ information 
Ambrose L, Suhrie, Dean, Cleveland, Ohio. 


address 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


For English Courses 
MILLER’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
b 
EDWIN L. MILLER, 
Principal Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. 
A clear, vivid human text—one that will really 
interest pupils. 78 illustrations. Price, $1.60. 


For Gardeners—old and young 
SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENING 
b 
KARY C. DAVIS, Ph.D. 
Written for the Amateur—new—complete—reliable. 
Tells what you need to know to make your gardens 
produce war crops. 160 illustrations. “ Price, $1.28. 


For Physical Training 
CADET MANUAL — Official handbook of the 
H. S. V. U.S. 
by 
MAJORS STEEVER and FRINK, U.S. A. 
108 illustrations—complete course in military train- 
ing without militaristic ideas. Price, $1.50. 


THE KOEHLER METHOD OF PHYSICAL . 
DRILL—Ready May 15th 

This is the West Point method. Every physical 

training teacher needs it. Special low price, $1.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S EDUCATIONAL PAMPHLETS 
Volume 1, Number 1—Now Ready 


Send your name and address to receive these pamphlets regu- 
larly—free of charge. Each number will contain a live article on 
a vital educational topic. Agricultural Number, next. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
227-231 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia 
Boston Chicago Montreal 


London | 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. « 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
few York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


wuss EB. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Wetablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THe Epmanps EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, Sent free 


cities will drop German 


INDIANAPOLIS. Isaac D. 
Strauss, federal state director of 
the Boys’ Working Reserve in In- 
diana, reports that several hundred 
boys of the organization are at 
work on Indiana farms. Letters 
from farmers for whom they are 
working indicate that they are ren- 
dering very satisfactory service. 

The fight against the teaching of 
German in the schools is proving 
effective. A number of schools dis- 
continued their courses in the mid- 
dle of the second semester, giving 
pupils full credit. All the large 
in the 
grades, and at least part of them 
will not provide for further teach- 
ing of the subject in high school. 
A large number of schools will of- 
fer courses in French and Spanish, 
while others, particularly in the 
smaller places, where teachers of 
these subjects cannot be readily se- 
cured, have not announced their 
plans for next year. 


ILLINOIS. 


GALESBURG.  Tresler Callihan 
succeeds W. L. Steele as superin- 
tendent of this city by a unanimous 
vote. Mr. Callihan has been Mr. 
Steele’s assistant for six years, and 
his promotion by unanimous vote 1s 
a distinct honor. 


Superintendent W. L. Steele, who 
had just retired from long service 
as superintendent, passed away on 
Sunday, May 5, with funeral ser- 
vices on Wednesday, May 8. We 
are gratified that our appreciation 
of Mr. Steele and his work ap- 
peared while he was alive. He en- 
joyed the Atlantic City meeting 
greatly. No nobler man or better 
educator was in the ranks of edu- 
cators. 


MOLINE. Superintendent Lewis 
A. Mahoney makes a remarkably 
favorable comparative statement of 
the educational return for the tax 
investment of this city. 


SPRINGFIELD. Ira Madison 


Allen, who has succeeded Hugh S. 
Magill, Jr. as superintendent, is 
proposing many changes in the re- 
organization of the schools. 


IOWA. 


CLINTON. Frank W. Hicks of 
Ames, Iowa, has been elected su- 
perintendent. of this city at a sal- 
ary of $3,000. He enters upon 
service August 1. There were 
fifty applicants, of whom twenty- 
five made personal application. 

FORT MADISON. The city has 
had the greatest school excitement 
in its history over a difference be- 
tween the-seniors and school au- 
thorities. 


KENTUCKY. 


MAYSVILLE. The school of 
Maysville has recently installed a 
complete Manual Training Depart- 
ment with all of the power machin- 
ery having individual motor drives. 
Maysville now has _ completely 
equipped departments in cooking, 
sewing, commercial and manual 
training work. 

The board of education 
the salaries of all teachers and 
janitors beginning March 1 and 
have made further increase for next 
year’s salaries, the increase rang- 
ing from fifteen to twenty-two per 
cent. 

Under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent W. J. Caplinger the board 
of education has invested the li- 
brary endowment of $2,000 in the 
Third Liberty loan. 

LOUISVILLE. The State Educa- 
tional Association, the State Music 


raised 
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Teachers’ Association, and League 
of Parent-Teacher Associations 
held an unusually successful meet- 
ing in this city recently. The at- 
tendance was large and the pro- 
gram highly attractive. 


OHIO. 


STEUBENVILLE. This city is 
about to introduce manual training, 
domestic science, vocational educa- 
tion, and continuation schools. 


TROY. Superintendent C. W. 
Cookson of this city is making an 
heroic stand for a broader course 
of study during the war and after 
the war. A recent address before 
the Delaware High School Associa- 
tion has led to much discussion. 

WOOSTER. Professor W. E. 
Chancellor, head of the Department 
of Social Sciences, College of 
Wooster, will teach educational 
sociology and _ school hygiene this 
summer session in the new School 
of Education, Cleveland, which has 
been formed by combination of de- 
partments from Western Reserve 
University and the City Normal 
School of Cleveland. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BERKELEY. Professor Alfred 
Forke, head of the department of 
Oriental languages, and I. W. D. 
Hackh, an assistant in chemistry, 
have been dismissed the 
faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia by the finance committee of 
the board of regents, on the 
grounds that the actions of Forke 
and Hackh “were inimical to the 
United States government.” Ac- 
cording to a statement issued from 
the office of Dr. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, president of the univer- 
sity, the men were dismissed fol- 
lowing information against them 
submitted by United States naval 
officers. The university authori- 
ties state they were bound to strict 
secrecy regarding details of the 
charges. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 


HELENA. Superintendent John 
Dietrich has secured for the teach- 
ers increases of $50 to $150. The 
elementary teachers will receive 
$1,400. Principals, according to the 
size of the school, range from 
$1,500 to $2,100. Supervisors will 
receive $1,800 and their assistants 
$1,600. 


THE ARLO 


having used it than before. 


(Signed) 


BEECHWoop SCHOOL, PittspuRG, Pa., March 20, 1918, 
I have used ARLO in the fourth-year classes for the past three years 
and have found the pupils more able to-go on with the regular work after 
: Just this year I had a class that was not 
reading well. I took them off the regular work long enough to read 
ARLO. I found the improvement such that they were able to go on with 
the regular work and keep up to grad 
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The Living Age 


After three-quarters of a century 
The Living Age passes into the 
ownership of the Atlantic Monthly 
Company. 

The Living Age is not likely to 
suffer from the new association 
into which it now enters. In the 
old days of Lowell, Howells and 
Aldrich the Atlantic Monthly con- 
strued its mission rather strictly 
to the delight of the “intellectuals.” 
In recent years it has shown that a 
magazine can maintain close touch 
with the social, industrial, commer- 
cial and political interests of the 
day without losing its contact with 
belles lettres or ceasing in its ap- 
peal to those who love literature. 
This kind of modernism has long 
characterized the popular weekly. 
Better still is the promise given of 
an enlarged program and a wider 
outlook. The Living Age of the 
past has gathered its material 
mainly from British publications. 
Under the new management it will 
also reproduce contributions to the 
journals and reviews of France 
and other European countries. The 
Boston Herald well says :— 

“If the war has shown us any- 
thing it has shown that in the past 
we have been lamentably ignorant 
of the foreign peoples, of their 
history and languages, of their so- 
cial conditions and political sys- 
tems. Some kind of international- 
ism is the certain prospect for the 
after-war period, and the sooner 
we set about preparing for it the 
better. A journal which will help 
us to live more of the life of the 
race as well as that of our own 
community should be thrice wel- 
come.” 


St. Nicholas 


The May number of St. Nicholas 
opens with a notable contribution, 
“The Modern Crusader,” written by 
Florence Partello Stuart, daughter of 
Major Partello and wife of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stuart of the United 
States Army. Within the brief com- 
pass of a few pages, Mrs. Stuart ex- 
plains the lasting issues involved in 
the great war and emphasizes the fact 
that America’s part in it does, indeed, 
correspond to that of the crusader of 
old times. The virtues and devotion 
thus demanded are impressed upon 
young readers, and incidentally they 
learn that the modern salute—so es- 
sential to military discipline and 
courtesy—originated in the lifting of 
the visor when two knights in armor 
met on the road or before a tilting 
match or tournament. This is illus- 
trated by W. M. Berger, who pro- 
vides decorative setting for the whole 
article. “War Time in Camps” is a 
sketch of the special projects—pa- 
geants, hikes, celebrations, etc., in aid 
of various war activities—that were 
undertaken and successfully carried 
through last year in many of the 
leading summer camps; and it con- 
veys hints and suggestions, expressed 
and implied, that will be found use- 
ful by young campers during the 
coming season. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


QUICK WORK by telegraph or telephone can be satisfactorily done in this Agen 

, because of its close following up of candidates and acquaintance wi 

their wants. On the morning of May 4 the principal of the Dolgeville high school came in to 
look tor a preceptress for September. After talking over with him our best available candi- 
date, a Syracuse graduate with two years’ BY ceived her acceptance, and she was ap- 
experience, we wired her at his request, re- _— without further preliminaries. For 
the same schoo] a 5th grade teacher was needed. e called on the telephone a graduate of the 
Cortland normal of two years’ experience, told her about the place, and she also accepted 
and was appointed without making application. E hese teachers will receive 


ach of t 

without further trouble than answering a call by TELEGRAPH OR TELEPHONE. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teachi as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT. Mer. 


FROM THE GREAT LAKES TO THE PACIFIC 
MEIDIDIOVAUERO)GESYE Write for Free Booklet 
TEACHER > 306 14th Ave. 8.E. 


ACENCY Minneapolis, Minn. 
MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘™ttoduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN Schools and, Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachert and has filled bun 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers 
none for registration. If you need 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unior Square. New York. 
witb gooa generai education wanted for aepartn.ent work 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and College: in 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ap 
tem of music and meg Sy ye ositions paying $70 to $90 per month. 


information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies tn Denver and Atlante 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ 
SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE Superior people. We 
Established 1855 


A SCOTT & CO. Pro 
442 Tremont Building, 


Between Sth and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, M 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


r 
Agency) 
Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. ; 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ee 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chapel St. 


W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Dances. 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 


Are you planning an Eighth Grade or High School Commencement? Teach your songs 
with the Victrola, saving time and securing correct singing. Let the Victrola furnish your 
incidental music with orchestra, band, violin, cello, harp, etc. 


ad 


Maypole Dance with the Victrola, Community Day, - | 
State Normal School, Florence, Alabama. 


Do you know that 
| 


The Victrola and Victor Records | 


furnish the best music for plays, festivals and pageants for May Day, Field Day and all closing 
exercises, indoor and outdoor? 


Are you giving an outdoor féte? Use the Victrola. There are records for 100 Games and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Are you giving Shakespeare’s ““A Midsummer-Night’s Dream’’? If 
so, use the exquisite music of Mendelssohn. The following selections are i| 
not only used in giving the play, but are also freely interpreted by the | 
younger children in mimetic play: | 

A Midsummer-Night’s Dream—Over- © Intermezzo (After Act II) (Hermia Loses | 
i Orchestra 


35625 
12 in.$1.25 ture ictor Her Way, and the Hard Men Enter) H 
74560 © (Play of the Elves) (After Act I) 35527 Victor Concert Orchestra Hi} 


1210.91.50 Suakes” Victor Women's Chorus | 

The following Folk Dances and Singing Games, played by Victor | | 
Band, are useful at this season of the year: 


17087 Maypole Dance (Blas King Ha!) | 
1Oin. 75¢ inuet (“Don Juan”) 18356 tican Country Dance 
10" Sellameer’s Hound (ord English) Win. 75c Lake (American Country 
0 in. Gathering Old English . | 
The Needle’s Eye (2) Jolly is the Miller } 
Be Joyful (2 Kalldan- Looby Loo (2) Oats, Peas, Beans and | 
10 in. 79 | Seven Pretty Girls(2) The First of May Barley Grow | 
Suggest to your outgoing class that they choose as their memorial to the school a } 
Victrola XXV. No other gift can furnish so much real pleasure and useful service. oa 


Have you received your copy of the New 1918 Edition of the Graded List? Y 
If not, see your Victor dealer, or drop a post-card to the Uy /. 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


ictrola 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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Victrola XXV, $75 4 4 | 


